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PREFACE 



The investigations which are the subject of this report are 
not a single piece of research* They are a series of separate but 
closely related studies. In keeping with this the conclusions of each 
study have been reported at the end of each chapter of this report. 
The overall implications of these studies have been dealt with in the 
Executive Summary section. It is important to keep in mind that these 
studies are not independent. The subject matter is similar and the 
sample populations are highly intermeshed. 
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Overview of Approach 

Significance 

There are two aspects to the significance of this research: 

• This study is the first large-scale description of 
actual behavior of high school students as information users. 

• The methodology of this study is straightforward, 
rigorous, and replicable. The techniques can be used by 
teachers and libraries on Lhe building or district level. 

The data collected was very concrete. Some of it was taken 
directly from the bibliographical references copied from student 
papers. When the students were questioned, the questions dealt with 
specific factual information. his approach means that the nature of 
the data can be clearly defined and that variation in observation or 
measurement has been controlled. 

The large size of the sample has numerous advantages. It 
<f>rovio a wide variety of situations which can be examined for pat- 
terns of effect on student behavior. The large san^)le also permits 
the study of relatively rare events. (For example only one out of ten 
student papers makes any reference to newspapers, yet this study 
collected 287 instances of newspaper references.) 

The method of collecting ?nd analyzing data is simple and self- 
explanatory. The emphasis on specific factual questions makes it 
relatively easy to adapt the questionnaire to specific situations 
(for example, the main questionnaire was adapted for use with the 
book report portion of this study) . The analysis of the data is based 
mostly on simple tables rather than statistical analysis. It is 
possible to do all necessary coiputation using only the simplest hand 
calculators. While simple and straightforward, the data collection 
methods draw upon standard techniques of blbliometrics and socio- 
metrics. Thus many of the people familiar with these areas can serve 
as resource persons in assisting with studies of this type. 



Sample 

The sample was a purposeful sample, selectirif- first districts 
and then schools within districts. Within schools teachers were 
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selected and for each teacher specific classes were identified for dat 
collection. This process of sequential stages allowed the sample to 
be shaped, not in a strict statistical sense, but in order to provide 
a mix of assignment types, topics, student levels (both grade and 
achievement), school sizes and resources, and community characteris- 
tics. Clearly, at every stage of the sampling process, individuals or 
Institutions could choose not to participate. The actual refusal rate 
was vary low, but there is undoubtedly some bias towards better 
classes, more secure teachers and principals, and less paranoid school 
districts. 

The final data collection involved 1,845 students from seventy 
three classes. This involved fifty-five teachers from fifteen xhools 
The schools represented five districts plus two independent (private) 
schools. Overall the data collected can be categorized into three 
groups. 

• 1,173 Bibliographies (or reference lists) of student 
papers containing a total of 8,279 references. 

• 1,298 Questionnaires completed by individual students 
describing the facilities they used in obtaining materials for 
a specific assignment. 

532 Student questionnaires on book report assignments — 
the book selected and how and where it was chosen. 

The students contributing the bibliographies are largely the 
same individuals who completed the facilities questionnaires. Slight 
sample size differences are due to student absences, late papers, and 
similar difficulties. It is important to remember that in order to 
preserve the personal privacy of the students the quest lonnairej are 
not identified with specific bibliographies. 



Hp t hod 

Thorp wece four major sources of data for this study: 

• Examination of the bibliographies (reference lists) of 
student papers. 

• Questionnaires on facilities used completed by the 
students. 

• Questionnaires on the assi?;nment and materials and 
facilities recommended completed hy the teachers. 

• IntiTviews with school librarians on collection 
policies and assistance provided to teachers and students. 
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The first two sources of data — the data which came directly 
from the students— formed the principal basis for chi^ study. The data 
from teachers and librarians ^^rved to define the context within which 
the students operated. 

Data collection began with a meeting in each schoolfwith 
teachers who had been identified by the principal or department heads 
as giving assignments in which each student had an individual topic and 
which required the use of materials beyond the classroom and text. The 
project was explained and those teachers willing to cooperate were 
identifier. At the time the assignment was due a member of the 
research team met with the class to administer the questionnaires. At 
this time the bibliographies were photocopied. At every stage of the 
research two principles guided interaction with students and teachers: 
first, that the research be presented and explained in an honest and 
straightforward way, witi- no "trick questions^' or "hidden intentions." 
Second, that all research records and reports protect the privacy and 
anonymity of the people involved. 

Analysis of the bibliographies began with classifying and 
coding the entries on a paper-by-paper basis. The information 
collected included: 

• Type of materials — books, magazines, encyclopedias, 
etc. The number of each type as well as the total number of 
references was recorded. 

• Age of materials— oldest date, most recent date and 
median date were recorded for the entire bibliography and for 
each type of material. 

• Special characteristics— these incli Jed the number of 
different journal titles used, and the number of journal 
titles referenced which were indexed by Readers Guide to 
Periodical Ljteratur^ . 

The data was keypunched and analyzed using the SPSS package of 
statistical programs. Coding permitted grouping by class, t icher, 
school, or district. 

The student questionnaires focused specifically on the 
fao^liifies which the student had used for this particular assignment. 
This approach, which in survey research is called the critical incident 
technique, is aimed at obtaining the most factually accurate data. The 
questions asked for specific information about what the students 
actually did. Questions were pretested for clarity. Among the topics 
covered by the questionnaire were: 

. Facilities used in looking for materia] s. (A list was 
provided and students checked all appropriate entries.) 

3 
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• Facilities? from which materials were actually obtained. 
(Repeated list above ) 

• Libraries in which the staff provided direct assistance 
to the student. 

• Other sources of assistance (parents, f t . »nds) . 

The presence of an investigator while the questionnaires were 
administered and various checks for internal consistency indicate that 
student cooperation was very good. 



Overview of Findings 



Facilities 

The most striking finding with respect to facilities is that 
high school students have a strong tendency to use several sources in 
obtaining materials for these types of assignments. 



Percentage 







Percentage 


of Students 






of Students 


Using 




Percentage 


Using 


Who Received 


Type of Library 


of Students 


Who Found 


Library ^ 


Using 


Information 


Staff Help 


School 


84 


77 


36 


Public 


75 


86 


39 


Community College 


3 


69 


21 


College/university 


16 


83 


36 


Home 


59 


83 




Other (private or special) 


7 


93 


18 



Holp from families and friands was reported in about 22 percent 
of thd cases* 



• The typical student uses two or three different 
libraries. (70/;. of nil studentn are in this ^roup) 

• About one-third of the students reporting use of a 
library received some form of staff help. 
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• Tha use of homo collections is high regardlesrs of the 
school or school district. Home use cuts across socioeconomic 
lines. 



• Active encouragement and training of the students by the 
teacher and school librarian can increase the use of academic 
and special libraries. 

• Access factors such as the age of the students and 
availability of transportation may affect the variety of 
libraries used. 

The fact that students use a wide variety of libraries is 



important to ail librarians concerned with student access to informa- 
tion, regardless of their institutional affiliation. Students need 
library instruction which is not limited to a single local resource. 
They need the basic skills which will be applicable to a wide range of 
collections. The fact that students report help in different types of 
libraries suggests that they would benefit from question-asking skills 
which would allow them to express their needs clearly to the staff of 
any library. 

Librarians who wish to encourage student uea of a variety of 
facilities must be willing to take an active role. Activities should 
include: communication and coordination among a diversity of area 
librarians; assistance to teachers in the design of assignments and in 
the preparation of instructions for students; and contact with and 
encouragement for parents and parent groups in the selection of 
materials for home collections. 



Materials 

The najor finding with respect to the use of materials is that 
students are strongly book oriented. Aside from books and magazines, 
all other forms of materials are little used. 



Type of Resource 



Percentage of 
All References 



Used in Percentage 
of Papers 



Books 

Magazines 

newspapers 

Encyclopedias 

Govt. Docs. /Pamphlets 

N'onprlnt 

Other 



62 
19 
4 
7 
3 
1 



88 
39 
10 
36 
14 
4 
17 



• Books are both heavily aad widely used. Over three- 
fifths of all references are to books and nearly nine out of 
ten students use books. 



• Magazines are both less used and used by fewer 
students. 

• Observed patterns of magazine use conform to Bradford* s 
Law, i.e., a few journal titles are responsible for many 
references while a great number of titles supply very few. For 
example, 4 titles ( Newsweek , Time , US News and Sports Illus- 
trated ) accounted for 25 percent of all journal references; 

20 titles accounted for 50 percent of journal use; 57 titles 
for 75 percent of all journal use; and 296 titles for 100 per- 
cent of use reported. 

Materials other than books and journals are seldom used. 
All other materials combined (i.e., newspapers, encyclopedias, 
government documents, pamphlets, nonprint resources, etc.) 
account for 19 percent of the references. 

• Materials references are not particularly current. 
Within individual papers there is an average span of fifteen 
years between the most current date referenced (median 1975) 
and the oldest date (median i960). Only 20 percent pf all 
papers have at least one-half of their references within five 
years of the date of the assignment. Even when the currency 
index is extended to ten years only 42 percent of the papers 
have at least one-half of their references within ten years. 

There is a strong preference for monographs over other types of 
materials, regardless of the subject of the assignment. Materials 
other than monographs or journals are rarely used. Neither monographs 
or journals referenced are particularly current. References do, 
however, cover a broad time span, even within individual papers. 

One wonders if these features do not, in fact, suggest that 
students are not using the best materials available. The materials' 
use pattern suggests that they do not view resources in all formats as 
of equal importance, e.g., monographs and journals are used as separate 
entities rather than as part of an integrated approach. Perhaps the 
separate modes of accessing these materials (monographs through the 
card catalog and journals via indexes) are unconsciously producing this 
search behavior. Training may be needed to assist students in achiev- 
ing a subject, rather than a format, approach. 

The patterns of materials use seem to be pervasive. They hold 
true across schools and school districts. These patterns are only 
slightly affected by the school library collection, the socioeconomic 
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level of the community^ or the levels of school library funding. There 
are great individual to individual differences among students. These 
differences are found in every school. There arc also differences due 
to different assignments but uiore important than the assignment is the 
training given to the students by the teachers and the school librar- 
ian. The most important conclusion is that students such as those in 
this study have basic patterns of information use. These patterns are 
more affected by library staff than by library collections • 



Book Reports 

The book report is a special case of the general type of 
assignment covered in this study. The book report requires only one 
reference. Because of this difference > book reports were not included 
in the assignments studied in the main part of this research • However 
532 book reports were examined as a special investigation. Among the 
major findings were: 

• Compared to other assignments studied, the use of the 
school library for book reports seems most affected by differ- 
ences in the services provided by the school library for 
students with this particular type of assignment. 

• Browsing is by far the most popular method of selecting 
books for reports (reported by 46% of the students) • 

• Recommendations from friends are reported by more than 
twice as many students as report such an infl?.ence from either 
teachers or librarians in selecting the titlu: of the book read. 

• Regardless of the particular library source of the 
books, students show a strong preference for paperback 
materials. Nearly three-fifths of all book reports were based 
on paperbacks • 

• Students prefer fiction. Analysis of students without 
any restrictions on selection showed that S8 percent read 
fiction. 

• There is little overlap in the titles selected. 532 
students read 407 unique titles. Only 33 titles were read by 
3 or more students. 

The strongest effect on students* selection of materials was 
the type of assignment and the degree of restriction placed on 
students. In cases where assignments were carefully restricted, book 
talks, roi ommended lists, and library visits appeared to have a large 
influence on student book selection. In cases with an unrestricted 



book choice^ students tend to make their own selections, with a moder- 
ate degree of influence from friends. Unrestricted students do not 
seem to he significantly influenced by teachers and librarians. In all 
cases, browsing was an important factor in book selection. Since 
browsing is the predominant selection behavior reported by students 
(and the school library is their most frequent choice for actual 
selection) the school librarian does exert some control over student 
selection by controlling the collection. 

The public library is not a particularly important facility in 
book report assignments, although in communities where public libraries 
are more accessible, there is a slight increase in their use by 
students. The use of bookstores and home collections is not over- 
whelming, but some students do use these sources. The use of book*- 
stores and home collections does not seem to be related to the socio- 
economic level of the community. Public libraries, bookstores and home 
collections probably serve to supplement the school library collection, 
rather than compete with it. 

There are some student: preferences which seem to be general- 
izable to the high school population as a whole. In general, students 
tend to prefer fiction to nonfiction, and paperbacks to hard cover 
books. The titles selected are diverse and range widely as to date. 
Titles which are frequently selected tend to be those from teacher 
lists. 



Implications for Practice 

This study was conceived as descriptive rather than evaluative. 
As such, the measurements themselves can neither be considered good or 
bad. However, after seeing the work of almost two thousand students 
some general evaluative comments may be in order. 

Overall, the students in this sample performed very well. They 
showed an ability to use a variety of facilities, to locate materials, 
and to reference these materials in papers. Students at the high 
school level show that they have already developed their own styles 
and habits in seeking and using information. Clearly, any instruc- 
tional program must take into account the students* present behaviors. 

The single factor most related to the actual behavior of the 
students was the set of goals (either explicit or implicit) which the 
teacher had for the assignment. For example, in classes such as 
science and health the searching and use of the literature was a less 
emphasized goal of the class. Students in these classes referenced 
significantly fewer items. On the othor hand, in a class in English 
composition where the use of a variety of materials was stressed, the 
students responded by identifying a larger and more diverse set of 
sou rces. 
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This finding is tretnendously encouraging. It Indicates that 
teachers and librarians can have a significant Impact in shaping the 
information seeking and use patterns of their students. The effect of 
professional guidance and direction is more Important than the avail- 
avility of resources, the intellectual orientation of the community, 
or the socioeconomic level of the school district. (The reader is 
cautioned that to say that the professionals are more Important is not 
to say that resources and environment are unimportant . ) This means 
that planned actions, directed by a clear set of goals, can have 
immediate and positive effect. Indeed, the best performances among 
classes in this study stemmed from exactly such efforts. 

The specific programs will depend greatly on the local situa- 
tion and on the priorities assigned to various goals and objectives. 
However, based upon the specific results of our survey the following 
are some program ideas which might be tested in developing student 
information awareness: 

1. A concrete program in school/public library cooperation might set 
aside a specific time that the public library would reserve for 
intensive assistance to students in researcl^ topics for school 
assignments. For example, a Saturday morning might be designated 
during whicb specific reference tools were made especially 
accessible and library staff were assigned to active roles in 
offering assistance to students in relation to specific as£ign- 
ments. 

In order to offer such assistance it is important that the school 
and public librarians agree on the objectives for the students* 
learning. Is the focus on the students* ability to find informa- 
tion, or on the students* ability to produce a paper once the 
information has been found? Cooperative contacts could also 
include descriptions of the preparation which students had received 
in the classroom o*r school library. 

This particular recommendation grows out of our observation that 
students will be heavy public library users, but that many do not 
specifically seek assistance. 

2. A second possible action is a cooperative effort involving the 
local parent-teacher organization. The focus would be the 
upgrading of home library collections and increasing parent 
sensitivity to their own role in shaping the information-seeking 
habits of their children, A program of this type could be under- 
taken either in the school or public l.orary, or both in concert. 
Specifically, this program might include: lists of recommended 
reference books for holiday and birthday giving; recommendations of 
pertinent criteria for selecting books or magazines for the home; 
programs designed to remind parents of the availability of 
librarians for professional advice; and other prer entations aimed 
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at developing in parents an appreciation of the importance of 
information skills in modern society. 

This recommendation cooes out of our finding of frequent use by 
students of home collections, and especially, that home collections 
were often used in conjunction with both school and public library 
holdings. ^ 

A third plan of action would deal with shaping the assignment and 
the preparation given to the students by their individual teachers. 
One way of encouraging students to try new facilities and new 
informatioA-seeking approaches is by giving them clear and concrete 
suggestions in the classroom. The identification of specific 
facilities within the community and instruction in the use of 
specific locating tools (i.e., indexes, etc.) may be more within 
the regular experience of the school or public librarian than the 
teacher who is. by necessity, more concerned with the subject 
matter. Therefore, close cooperation between librarians and 
teachers in identifying appropriate subjects and where materials 
are available on these subjects will encourage the student to 
explore new information sources. 

This recommendation is derived from our finding that active 
involvement of the teacher and librarian was an important factor 
in the use by students of a variety of facilities. Our interviews 
with teachers showed that this effect was particularly strong when 
students were given specific written instructions and detailed 
recommendations to community resources (including addresses and 
hours of operation, etc.). 

4. A fourth plan of action would aim at aiding students in developing 
more sophisticated selection strategies. The major focci of this 
training should be diversity and selectivity. For example, 
studentb should be encouraged to think beyond the book fonliat in a 
more content oriented approach. Library collections could be 
arranged to make magazines, vertical fil-s. and nonprint materials 
more visible. Indexes for accessing these raat^erials should be 
easily available, clearly explained, and, where possible, inte- 
grated or cross-refertiiced. Students should be more aware of the 
age of materials which they use. They should seek current mater- 
ials for rapidly changing subjects and older materials contemporary 
to the time frame of their topics. Librarians can facilitate this 
by weeding outdated materials and by highlighting appropriate 
historical sources (such as selected runs of ),:agazine back issues). 
Teachers should incorporate age sensitivity into assignments and 
into grading criteria. 

These rcco.nriGndations arc based on the flndin-'. that students 
depend heavily on books while showing lij^ht use of many kiitds of 
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special materials. Data showed that students often used material which 
was quite old and shoved wide variety in terms of age of materials. 

In the final analysis, in^jrovement of information services for 
high school students is the responsibility of the individual profes* 
sional* Librarians and teachers concerned with actively participating, 
cooperating^ and interacting with peers and students will have a far 
greater Impact on selection behavior than the collection available. 
Objective evaluative techniques, such as those described in this study, 
can serve as effective tools in better providing guidance and services 
to high school students. 



Mlt:THOD0L0GY 



The present acudy presents an inventory oi the variety and nature 
of materials for which scudeats cum to libmrias of all types school 
and public libraries, as wt»ll as academic^ private and special collections. 
Thrt inventory is based on an analysis of the students* search behavior. 
This analysis is derived from a composite picture ot materials and 
facilities used — a picture built fror.i four related sources of data; 
I) the bibliographies or written records of papers completed by students 
to meet the requirements of a specific assignment; 2) a questionnaire 
survey of the students who prepared the papers: 3) a questionnaire survey 
Qi the teachers involved; and A) interviews with the librarians in each 
of the schools from which student papers were included in the analysis. 

The study differs from former studies in its use of bibliomatric 
techniques to examine the high school student's use of information. These 
tichniquos are employed to analyze the referencing patterns of users Co 
produce an inventory of actual use. This inventory is the product of an 
analysis of materials and facilities used by a varied group of students 
to meet the requirements of specific school assignments. 



Selection oi tha S-*mple 

There seems to be no acoaomlcally feasible way to draw a truly random 
sanple ot papers produced fay high school students in meeting the require- 
ments of their school assignments. We therefore chose to select a pur- 
poseful cample of schools that could provide a reasonably representative 
selection of papers or projects. 

A sample of 15 high schools within 100 miles of a major netropolitan 
area was selected for inclusion in this Study. Within these schools student 
assignments were collected from 73 classes, supervised by 55 teachers (some 
of the classes included were respoisible to the same teacher). Five public 
school districts and two independent schools cooperated in the study. All 
schools were promised anonymity; therefore, the names of the cooperating 
schools are not included in this report. The schools were selected to 
vary in terms of size, location, basis pi support, type of student and type 
of community. The largest school in the sample had a student body of 
approximately A800 students, while the smallest had und*ir 200 students 
enrolled. Most (11) of the cooperating schools ranged in size from 1500 
to 3000 students, two were larger (3100 and 4800 students), and two were 
small schools (under 2Q0 students). The schools were located in two neigh- 
boring states. Eight were situated in oust of the nation's largest metro- 
politan cities. This city has extensive information resources available and 
a syscem of public transportation that makes it feasible for students to 
use a variety of area resources. Two other schools were located in a "bedroom" 
or commuting suburb of this city. Students fn these schools also had access 
to public transportation and thus could acc.-ss, if they wished, the major 
area resources of the city. In addition, these suburban students had local 
area resources available to them. Four other schools were in a loss centr^«Uy 
located area. Students in those four schools live and attend school in a 
more rur^l environment. Although these students (and their families) are 
in what many consider the greater metropolitan area there is little public 
transportation available. In fact, access to major area resources is 
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diificuU, particularly for students who arc unable to arrange private 
transportation. It should be noted, however, that many families of stu- 
dents in three of the four rural -suburban schools uork in the metropolitan 
urea. These students share a cultural bond with the city students in 
terms of exposure to the same newspapers, television and radio broadcasts. 
(The fourth rural -suburban school is a private boarding school). 

The most geographically removed school in the sample was located in 
a small urban area approximately 50 miles from the city that provided 
the focus of the study. This area has its own varied local information 
resources, it is also an area of diverse socio-economic groups, including 
students from outlying agricultural families. This school was intentionally 
included in the experimental design, since the intent of the study was 
to focus on the strong similarities of behavior of a diversity of students. 
The schools, in this regard, act as "markers" and were selected to represent 
a variety of neighborhoods and situations. 

Within each school the contacts ware made with principals, heads of 
departments and librarians to explain the study and to determine which 
teachers were currently responsible for directing students in preparing 
assignments that fit the criteria of this design. The essential element 
was the presence of a written record of the resources used by a student. 
:n a few ccses the study t^os presented to the school library supervisor* 
and the supgi»intendent as well. 

The purpQ.<e of the study was explained briefly by telephone and 
arrangements were made to visit each school. During the first visit the 
inctjnt oi the study and all procedures to be followed were discussed. In 
schools in which teachers were unionized it was essential to include the 
union representative in this explanatory phase. Depending on the situation, 
the initial contact included the superintendent of tho district, the school 
library supervisor, the principal, where appropriate, department hearfs 
and school librarians. As a result of these meetings, teachers were identi- 
fied whc were either teachii»s, or hid recently taught, classes in which 
students had prepared papers suitable for this research. 

Within the two independent schools initial contact was by telephone 
to the librarians. In each case the librarian secured the necessary per- 
missions and idencilied a tei»chc»r within each school who would cooperate. 
Confirming letters were sent to the administrative offices of both schools. 

Meetings with the teachers were arranged by letter and telephone in 
all schools. Appointments for actual collection of student p.ipers and 
administration of student ouostionnaires were confirmed by letter. 

Cooperation on the part of teachers was cotally voluntary. Xo teacher 
su-^jested by the administration and approached by the investi-ator refused 
to participate. In preUmi.'.ary discussions with teachers the fol lowin- 
process was explained: 

I. Bibllo graphics of papers produced by students 
would be collectt?d and copied by the investi- 
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gator on the school prcsnlsas. No p.ipcra would be 
removed from the school. Analysis would describe 
student use of resources only. The quality of the 
papers would not be assessed in any wny. 

2. A brief questionnaire would be completed by teachers 
describing directions given to students in pre- 
paring their papers. 

3. Students would complete a questionnaire indicating 
where they located information and their source 
of assistance. 



Finally, the interview process was discussed with the school librarians 
They were told that the interview would focus upon the use of resources 
by students to meet the requirements of their assignments, and were 
shown the detailed format describing areas to be covered in the interview. 

The study was openly discussed with all interested staff members 
in the cooperating schools, including teachers and librarians. If they 
wished, teachers were shoxm the questionnaires that woulJ be used. The 
possibility that this would affect teacher behavior in making the assign- 
ment and helping students was considered, it was decided, however, to 
risk this in order to gain full cooperation; in any case, this did not 
become a problem. No student questionnaires were administered before the 
papers to be analyzed were collected. 

The actual data collection procedure varied sli<*htly according to 
the availability of papers within schools. The initial visits vcre used 
to identify at what time papers would be available or if completed papers 
were already available from teachers. Preliminary schedules for data 
collection were then established. 

Data included in the analysis was collected over a twenty-one month 
period of time, from June, 1977 to ^farch, 1979. Papers were collected as 
available from teachers. Questionnaires were administered personally by 
the investigators to students and teachers in classes when possible. There, 
were, however, a few exceptions dictated by circumstances. For example, 
some papers had been completed and were available because teachers had 
saved them, but attempts at locating the students for administration of 
questionnaires wore only partially successful. At times, students were 
absent when questionnaires were administered. Teachers sometimes inad- 
vertently returned papers before the bibliographies were copied by tlie 
investiaator. In most cayes, however, data collection proceeded as 
initially scheduled. 

The student uses studied wore those in which students used oitsidc or 
non-tf-xtbook sources in preparing reports, papers, or projects and in which 
Lhcre was a written record by the student ot the sources used. This 
written record was usually in the torn, ot a bibliography, althour,h in a 
tew cases footnotes or written note cards ware -accepted as sources of 
information. One larjje group of assignments inciuc'ed book reports on 



individual titles. These book report assigaments we<e handled as a separate 
unit of analysis. 

A total ot 1830 students completed questionnaires on the use of librarie 
to meet the requirements of school assignments. These assignments ranged 
trot.t the selection of a single book for a book report (by 532 students) 
Co assignments calling for extensive resources to document thesis state- 
ments. Table 1 shows the number of responses within each unit of analysis. 

A total of 1,178 assignments (not including book reports) in which 
students used outside or aoatextbook sources were collected. These 
assignments represented a variety of subject areas Including English, 
history, science, debate, political science, economics and health education. 
Papers from classes in English or history accounted for 58% of all papers. 
Students in a variety of science classes accounted for 23%; and student 
papers completed iu political science, economics, social studies, and health 
education accounted for 197. of the total. ^ Students included in the sample 
were in graaes 9 through 12. It is not possible to describe exact numbers 
by ^T^2 level since some classes included students from ^nore than one 
Sride. A variety of student levels was provided for in the sample desi3n. 
Students ranged frow those described by their teachers as in academic, ad- 
vanced placement levels, through regular and lower track students. The 
sample includes, however, nainly students in regular and rapid or advanced 
levels, with only a snail number of assignments fron students deciaribjd as 
slow or below average. 

Analysis was directed toward a description of the number , types and 
currency n^aterials referenced . All student papers were agsregated for 
analysis. In separate analyses p^ipurs were also considered within broad 
sitb'.rt -roups (humanities, science, social science), by school dintrict, 
and H school. (."Jot all of these analys'/s nre presented in this report). 

objective description of library use emerged fron fouraourcos of c'.ata 
I) the bilUoiraphi js, footnoces, or note cards pertaining to sCudent:^' 
papers or proj^'cts wore innlyr.od to produce a description of the number, 
type and curr -ncy of the materials refernencod bv students; 2) a question- 
naire rurvey ot the students preparing such papers or i>rojects described the 
types of libraries students tried in their search for infomtation and 
idontilLcd vhon they successfully found infon.jation; in the case oC book 
reports, the questionnaire identified the title, author, and date of the 
boolt re.id, as well as the factors inTIuencinj selection and the librarier. 
used; if chuy rLceivod aoiSistance and a.iy .special vay they gathered infor- 
nution; j) .i -lUestLonnairo conplctod by tenchors described the .Tssi ;nr.ieat 
sp2clLic.it: ions and tlie instruct ionii .ind assistance ,;ivan students; and 
-'.) intcrvievs witii proi esr, iunal l ibrari.'.ns i i each school provido-l .mi 
ovcn'itiw oi the ty.>tis of i;i.n.-iccs of torod to students in rffi-i-.ion to assi -n- 
•ncacs, n.ul tiie size and tynv of collections available in the school libraries 



Sourct's of D.ita 



(Unite of Atiilysis) 



I. 3ibl io '.r.tphics (or other \/rittcn records) Lro:. stud ?.it n.ipers or repo 



TABLE 1*1 

unra of ahalxsis-. numuers of responses 

WITIIIN EACH 'JNIT 



units o£ Analysis 



Number of Respor 



Student quest ionnairti;- 
Studoat book report questionnaires 
Teacher 'lueStJ ..lairjn 
Librarian interviews 



117: 

1293 
532 
55 
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Bibliographic references recorded by sCudonts were taken from the biblio- 
graphies of studenc papiirs coUectad frcui the 15 sample schools. In a few 
cases written note cards or footnotes were accepted in lieu of a written bib- 
liography. All written bibliosraphlc references were photocopied on school 
premises from the student's complete assisnment. For most assi.t^nments this 
was done in the school library the day assignments were collected by the teacher. 
Papers were returned to teachers the same day. 

Variables coded or computed from the bibliographic references within 
student papers or reports were selected for two reasons: 1) they were similar 
to those used in blbliometric analysis of other fields and were thought appli- 
cable to a description of this u^ier group (i.e., high school students); and 
2) the data was relevant for library management decisions. For example, knowing 
the types and ages of materials used by students may help liSrarians in col- 
lection decisions weeding). The variables selected for analysis are des- 
cribed below. 

Total References 

This variable is a count of the total resources used by a student. 
It included u^nographs, journals, encyclopedias, newspaper articles, 
gove^ -ment docuiiients, pamphlets, letters, wills, various primary 
sources of all types, and nonprint resources including interviews. 
It is the single variable that points to the total number of re- 
sources a student used. 

Five Year Index/ All Materials 

This variable measures the percentage of all references dated within 
the five ii.unediately preceding years. It is a measure of the currency 
of the materials used to prepare a paper. 

Ten-Year Index/All Materials 

This variable is similar to the ona above. It measures the percentage 
of ail references dated within the ten imnediatciy preceding years. 

Current Date 

Tliis is the most: current daL:5 of any material referenced in a paper. 



This is the oldest date of any referenced material. 

Total Mono ;raph References 

This is the total number of t.:ono:;raphs referenced by a student. 

Five-Year Index/ Monographs 

The percenta;;e ol all r^tono '.raph ic references within live years 
o, the date of the papers are nieasure^i by this variable. 

Ten-Year I idex/Mono^jraphs 

This is similar to the other index r ensures. It covers the percentage 
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^tedian Monoijraph Date 

This is the date of the monoi^raphic rafarences representing the 
midpoint in age oi all nionojraphs references within a paper. 

Encyclopedia References 

This variable provides a count of the number of references to 
encyclopedia articles. 

Newspaper References 
~ ^ This variable provides a count of the number of references to 

newspaper articles. 

Governnent Docuntants/Pamphlets 

^ total nupjbi^r of references to government documents and/or 
pamphlets is provided in one sunimary variable. 

Nonprint Ileferences 

The nuniber of references to nonprint resources includes all types; 
interviews are also coded as nonprint references. 

Total Journal References 

This variable measures the total number of references to journal 
articles used by a student. However, since knowled.;e of journal 
~B references has niany niana<5enent applications a series of other 

variables were also coded and analysed for journaluse. A des- 
cription of these variables follows. 

Five-Year Index/Journals 

This is the percentaije of nil journnl references within the five 
prior years . 

Ten-Year Index/Journals 

This is the perccnta^^o of all journal references within the ten 
irmicvliately prior years. 

Median Journal Date 

This measure iidicatos the date of the journal reference represent in;^ 
Midpoiivt in age of all journal references in a paper. 

Unifjuo Journal References 

The number of unique journnl titles within a student paper is a 
measure of the variety of journal titles used, rather than a 
riieasurc of all separate references to journals. For example, a 
student v;ho referenced six articles in Time niaqazine would have 
a Total Journals Referencen count of six, out a Pni|ue Jo'jrnal 
Reference count of one. 

Percent Uitique Journal References 

This is thi; puicentap.e of Total Journal References v/ithin n paper 
represented by the numoer oi unique titl-s. 
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IPercenc Journal References 

Thia is the percenta-e of ToCal References that are to journal titles. 

Readers' Guide References 

This measures the nuirijer of journal references within a paper indexed 
in the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature . 

Percent Readers' Guide 

This is the parcentaije of journal references represented by indexing 
in the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature . 

Periodicals for School Libraries References 

This is the nur.;ber of references to journals that are recommended by 
Periodicals for Sc hool Libraries or the updated version, Periodicals 
f or School Media Pro-^rams . " 

Percent Periodicals for School Libraries References 

This is the percentage o^ all journal references represented by 
journals recon-jnended by Periodicals for School Libraries or the 
updated version. Periodicals for School Media Fro-;r.^m~ 

2. fuefticnnairos Oonipieted by Stude.tts 

T^-.-o rues tionn.i ire instruments v;ere designed to deter;,.ina how students 
located inforr:ation for assi -.nuents in -eneral, or how they selected books 
lor boolc reportjS. Book questionnaires determined how studentr located in- 
formation, L.fi., what types of libraries they i.sod; \,?hich libraries were 
;.ost useful to the:-; in which assistance was provided; in which people 
other tnan the library staff asGint.nl thera; whether siirro-ate searchers 
oDtaineJ information or boo' s for thei.i; and for 'general ossi"-;nnonts , anv 
special -./ays they -athered information, such as interview.'.. Students were 
^^•^■^^ they did, not vhy they did it. 

I.i cases where questions specified choices, provision was also i.-ade for 
frc? choice. In chose c.ises responses were eiianined and assigned to new 
categories coded accordin/. to the choices supplied. For example, space was 
provided for strdv^-nts to indicate the n.mes of institutions used. These 
could then bo CO. led for C/pu of library nnd add-d lo the appropriate cate;ory. 

TUe intern-il consistency of the questionnaire wna tested by uxaniiain -. 
>!ic rcsponso choices frori ona net of variabluiT another; e . ;'. , ii: a strdent 
chec:ced as sfcct-ssful the use of a ptjblic library in question #2, had he 
checked trvin , u public library in rucstion n? ' No fonial checl: was -vulo, bv.z 
a few instmces of studc:it coiu-.sr.ioa •jw,! found .t.\d isolated. Thev do not 
• Jifect the analysis. 

'iuosLionnaires wor .- .i.i. dnisterod pt^r.sonally by tr'.jc investi ;ator './i>t>ro 
possible. I.T .1 few :;it:Mtions lii whir . this wa.s aot poi.;;iblc .iuestionnaire., 
were .id!!i.!i:;t.>red by l!ic> school Ubrari.m or the clasr.rooii Leacher. Th.' pro- 
codur--' foUowci the invoyti ,ator -. as vkkhI In all cases. The i aver t i >! tor 
introJ'.cod and v':;plaiiied th<' .v-rposc o •" the sL iv as stated at t'ae iot> of tb.t' 
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student "uestionn .ire on Libraries and Research Papors, i.e., "to help 
d&teniine to what extent you used various libraries in preparia,; your 
research papers and if librcsrias net your needs/' The explaaition -iven 
for the student tiuescionnaire on Book Reports was to "describe ho^ you 
selected the book you used"... to "help us to understand how students choose 
boo';s." Confidentiality and anonymity were stressed. A copy of both questionnaires 
is include^; as an appendix to Lhis report. The variables coded and analyz-.I 
are Sui-unarized below. 

Libraries Used 

This i.;cludes all libraries consulted, whether or not material 
was found for student research papers. Students were offered 
choices that included the school library, neighborhood public 
library, lar-e resional public library conmuinity c:*lle-e library, 
colle;e or university library, private library ('stJdent specified 
names), home or personal library, or other (nanes of libraries 
specified by student). In the case of book reports, choices also 
included bookstore. Total libraries used was computed by sunmin j 
individual types indicated. 

Libraries Used Successfully 

This incluJes all librnrics in which students found :.iaCei-ials for 
their papers, or, in the case of book reports, the place the book 
was selected. The same list of choices Tras presented; school 
library, neighborhood public library, lar;e refjional public librar/, 
co:.imutitY college library, colleje or university library, private 
library (student specified nai:ies), hone or personal library, other 
(names of libraries specified by student). The book report 
v-'uestionnaire included bookstore as a choice. Total libraries used 
successfully was coi.tputod by su.inin 5 individual types used success .'ully . 

Staff Assistance in Libraries 

Students ancwered 'yes" or "no" to whether assistance v/as provided 
by a ..larnber of the literary staff. If "yes," where assistance was 
offered was written in. These choices were coded In the same cat- 
e.;ories as those for Libraries Used and Libraries Used Successfully. 

0th -r, or Family /Friend, Assistance in Llbra.ie; 

Students answered "yes" or "no" indicating whether assistaace was 
provided by persons other than those considered by students to 
be st.it f metabers. If "yes" the type of place in which assi.Ttance 
was provided was specified. Those were coded in the same cato:.;oriGs 
as those used iot Libr.iriea Used and Libraries Used Successfully. 

Surroi;ite Searcher 

Students answered "y..s" or "no" indi :atin^ v,?heth.ir someone else used 
a library or other resource lor them. If "yes," type ot place in 
which this use occurred was spucified. These were coded in the 
same Ci te.:;ories as those used ;oi Libraries L's^d and Libraries Used 
Success lully . 

Special Infortnacion Gather in.; 

Students (other than those with book report a..s i.;nnients) were requested 
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to list other special ways they saChcred informatica. Replies 
were not coded for analysis ns such, but gathered for reporting 
as tlluscrative material. 

In addition to the variables Indicated above, the Book Report question- 
naire provided information on the additional variables described below: 

Author 

Students supplied the author's name of the book they read. 
In cases where students were unable to supply this the in- 
vestigators provided the nam2 using OCLC records. 

Title 

Students indicated the title of the book used for their book 
report. Titles were verified against OCLC records. 

Date of Publication 

Dates of publication for specific titles read by students were 
recorded by the investigators using OCLC records. In all 
instances the earliest date of publication was used. 

Influences on Selection 

A checklist was provided of possible alternatives influencing 
the selection of a title. The list of choices included: 
selecting the title from a list presented by the teachers; from 
a list in the school library; read other books by the same 
author; got the idea from television or the movies; found 
the book while loo'ctng at books in a library or bookstore; 
book su§gested by teacher, by a friend, by school librarian, by 
the librarian of a public library, or other, please specify. 

Binding of Book Selected 

Students indicated whether the book selected for the book report 
v;as read in hard cover or paperback. 

3. I'uestionnairos Conpletod by Teachers 

Questions to teachers were designed to provide information about 
aspects of the students* assignment r;levant to library services 
and resources. Two (juestionnalres were designed to provide this 
information. One, a general questionnaire was used to cover all 
assignments except book reports, a special questionnaire was 
prepared and used with teachers responsible for book reports. The 
general questionnaire is the first ontJ discussed below. 

The general questionnaire to teachers was divided into four parts: 

I) choices offered studr^nts in selecting a topic; 2) suggestions 
presented to students of library and non- library sources for materiils, 
as well as type of library use instruction provided; 3) teacher 
interactioa with other mcinbors of the teaching staff and other 
libraries in the area in conjunction i/ith student papers; .jnd 4) 
teacher contacts to organizat.ioay other than libraries. In casps 
where questions offered specific choices, provision was made for 
free choice as well. 
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Teacher questionnaires were completed at thc^ same time as those of 
students, lio verbal instruction v;as given* Explanation and instructions 
v;ere printed on the questionnaire. The questionnaire as applied is 
attached as an appendix to this, report, i ^ vati..bli^.^ coded and 
an*.ly?:^; re describe! below. 

Top?-c Seluction 

Teachers selected from amon^ a group of choices uhe one that 
best described how students selected a topic for their papers. 
These choices included: unrestricted choice; unrestricted 
choice, subject to teacher approval; selected rom a list 
of broad subject areas; selict:id from a list of specific 
topics; topic assigned ay teacher; other, written in by 
teacher. 

Inscructions on Locctiai Information 

Suggestions of Libraries 

Teachers indicated su^jgestions offered students of places 
to iocat:i information, including: school library, public 
library, co:ninunity colle^o library, collecje or university 
library, private library (name written in), none (as listed 
above), ail (^s listed above), other (choices written in 
by teacher) . 

Suggestions of Non-Library ^ourcen 

Queries were also directad to non-library sources. 

Teachers indicated su^^jestfionn made to students including: 
personal interviews, writt^nt or personal contr.cts to indiv- 
iduals, other (su.n^sestionj written in). 

providia>; Instruction in Libr ary Use 

Teachers iidicated how instruction i^ library use was of fared 
by checking as many of the su:^gested ways nr. ..polled. 
Choices includL*d: general classroon instruction provided by 
th^ teacher; classroom instruction by the teacher on ijpocif ' • 
tool;i (e.g.. Readers' Guida ); armngement with school 
librarian to provide instruction; instruction to students 
given at a public library (i.e., teacher accompanied students 
and presented instruction ther^); instruction provided at a 
public library by the library staff (teacher accompanied 
students); nont* of the above apply; other (choices written 
in by teacher) . 

Toacher/Library Interdiction 
iNfith the School Librar>'^ 

Teachers de:;cribed interaction with the school library by 
indic;*tin^; which ui the followia, ^^pliud; planned wit!i 
libr.iry befoi. gnnicnt: );iven; notified library of 

as';i -iment befort* ^iven; did no^ notxiy library of asy tijnmenc ; 
knew fro a past t^Mpi rience wh t could ho researched in the 
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school library;^ roquested school, library to purchase particular 
materials for :i!5r.ignnjenti arraageU for school library to 
borrcw materials for students from other sources; other 
(choices written in by teachers). 

With the Teaching Staff 

Teachers indicated rhich of the following ways, if any were 
followed in sharing student topics with the teaching staff: 
discussed topics at a staff nesting; discussed topics at 
.1 curriculum meeting; discussed topics informally; other 
specified by teacher. * 

With Libraries Outside the School 

Teachers indicated arrangmeftts made with libraries other than 
the school library. Provision was made for free choicen, in 
addition to the following specifics: discussed assignment 
and topics with, public library, college or academic library, 
or other area libraries (names written in); accompanied 
students to other libraries (names specified); borrowed 
materials personally for studants; lent their own materials 
to students; other (choices specified by teachers). 

Teacher Contacts of Non-Library Organizations 

Teachers listed contacts to organizations other than libraries. 

A special questionnaire was designed for the book report analysis. 
The explanation provided on the questionnaire stressed that "this 
questionnaire is concerned only with the selection of a suitable 
title by a student and their use of libraries or other facilities 
to locate a book." No other instructions or explanation were 
offered. Teachers completed questionnaires in the classroom at the 
same time students did. 

The book report questionnaire for teachers requested information in 
3 parts: 1) choices offered by teachers to students in selecting a 
title to report on; 2) places suggested to students as sources of 
suitable books; Fnd 3) the purpose of the assignment and any 
printed instructions or book lists issued by students. (A copy of 
the questionnaire is included as an append!:: to this report). 
The variables coded and analysed are described below. 

Title Selection 

Teachers indicated from atnon.-j a group of choices the one 
that best described how students selected a title for their 
book reports. These choices included; student had un- 
restricted choice of title; student had unrestricted choice 
of titlu uith teacher follow-up and approval of specific 
title; an optioniJl list oi titles was presented from which 
students selected on, or had unrostrictod choice of title; 
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an optio^uil list of titles was presented from which students 
selected one, or had unr stricted choice of title with teacher 
follow-up and approval of specific title; a list of specific 
titles was presented from which a student selected one; a 
specific title was assigned to each student; or other (choice 
specified by teacher). 

Suggestions of Sources for Books 

Teachers indicated which sources of books chey suggest to 
students from a list of possibilities that included; school 
library, neighborhood public library, regional public 
library, community college library, college or university 
library, home or personal library, bookstores, none of those 
suggested, or other (source supplied by teacher). 

Assignment Specifications 

Space was provided for teachers to indicate the purpose of the 
assignment. These rasponses were not coded for computer analysis, 
but were collected and are reported as anecdotal evidence. In 
addition, if book lists were issued to students these lists 
were collecteJ for an".lysis. 

A. Interviews with School Librarians 

Librarians were included in the initial contact with most (13) 
schools in Che sample. A dialogue was the first vehicle in the com- 
muaication between the investigator and the school librarian. The 
purpose OK the study and the procedures to be followed fjcre explained 
at this time and questions were answered. 

Initial contact was followed by a letter reviewing the purpose of 
the study and the process that would be followed to collect infor- 
mation .It the school. This letter included a description of the 
following areas to be covered in the librarian interview: 1) plannin- 
with teachers; 2) selecting magazines for the collection; 3) indexing 
services available; 4) use of standard lists for book selection; 5) 
bud>;et constraints; 6) services and materials available in relation 
to assignments; and /) any topics the librarian felt should be included 
in this investigation. In addition, a form outlining the order of 
subjects to be covered in the interview was enclosed. This form 
enabled the librarian to think about topics to be covered and to pr^paro, 
in advance, a list of current magazine subscriptions. 

The i.-.terview looked toward describin- the role of the school library 
in relation to a variety of assignments as well as cowa.-d a description 
of Che library ii nrnoral. The ^iuestions considered in the interviov 
are discussed below, with the exception of a few requests for numbers 
(e.^., budget and nuitiber of voliuaes in the library), replies were not 
coded for .laaiysis, but, rather, wore -athered to be reported as anec- 
dotal or iUustrncivo evidence of the role ol the particular school 
library in the process bi-in- ; nvosti-.atcd . (The interview instrument 
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is atcached a:i ^appendix to this ruporc). Areas discussed in the 
intarviaw are described below. 1\ all cas3S> the investi:;ator noted 
choices in addition to those sug^^s^ted on the printu^d format. 

* 

Notification Process: Teacher to Librarian 

Librarians discussed when, where and how they discover that 
students are working; on assignments that require resources 
other than textbooks, and the extent to which teachers discuss 
the process with them. 

Library AsslsCjace to Students 

Discussion of ascistance offered to students included the 
followinj: 1) how resources are introduced; 2) the librarian's 
opinion of when to teach research skills; 3) how assista.ice 
is provided in selection o£ specific inaterials; 4) the issue 
of borrowing from other libraries for students; and 5) sug- 
gestions offered to-students on the use of other libraries. 
In addition, the interview covered how the assistance was 
offered, i.e., whethe-.' Ic was offered to groups of students 
or indiviuual students or both. The interview also covered 
the timing of the offer oi assistance, i.e.. if it was offered 
whL»n papers icere assigned, or later in the process. 

Librarians were asked to describe what they consider the ideal situation, 
i.e., what -:ssi: tance libraries should offer stude-»ts en^^aged in pre- 
paring research papers. They were then asked to describe how their 
situation dif fared froM the ideal, and how they coped with dif- 
ferences , 

The (Magazine Collection 

Discussion of che selection of magasine titles for thocpllection 
covered the foUowinj points: i|p 

1) general criteria for solectin.; specific titles; 

2) use of standard lists of recor.mended titles; 3) cri- 
teria for deciding which titles to retain, and length of 
tine to retain them; and 4) availability of indexes to 
magazine titles. A list was obtained of the current 
maijazire .subscriptions. 

The Book Collection 

Discussion of the selection of book titles for the collection 
included jjcneral critorial ior selectin; specific titles and 
the uso of standard liatr. . 

The Materia la Bud;»ot 

Budjet infori.i.tioa included the yearly mnceriils bud'^et and 

the di/ision of funds in terms of fioloction of types cf i at^>i.-i.i 1 . 

Library Schedul*?: Uouca of Oper-itlon 

Information was ri- juestod as to the hours of operation oT t..- 
school library -.nd ,i co-.parlson oi these hours to the ro.;ul.ir 
j'chool schedule. 
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Assisting Students 

Opinion vas solicited as to the ujv.ount and type of help 
offered to students . Questions focused on the degree to 
which students should be instructed in finding materials 
on their own, as opposed to, or in lieu of, providin^r the 
inforiaation to students. 

Additional Concerns of School Librarians 

The interview concluded with a request for librarians to 
offer suiisestions of other areas that should be included in 
the interview, or in the study itself. 

Fourteen interviews were coLipleted. It was not possible to conduct 
an interview at one of the cooperatinj schools. An extended illness 
of the school librarian durin,', the data collection phase made it 
iiipossible to schedule an interview at this particular school. It 
was possible, however, to collect available information that 
described the collection. 



% 




PATTERNS OF MATERIALS USED 



This study of the materials used by high school students covers 
a broad range of assignments and topics. Tnis sample required that the 
assignment have three general characteristics: 1) students are required 
to go beyond cext and classroom raaterials^ 2) each student has an indi- 
vidual topic (as opposed to the sau^ topic assigned to the entire 
class), 3) students must provide a written list of references to 
materials used. Classes covered a wide range of courses, including: 
English, history, science, debate, political science, economics, social 
studies and health education. 

Upon examination, the papers were grouped into three broad 
classes for analysis. The classes are Humanities, Social Science and 
Science. In particular, English and history were combined to form 
the humanities group because the specific topics chosen by students in 
these courses were very similar. 

There is some subject effect in the type of material used. 
Humanities and science topics tend to be quite similar in terms of 
materials used. The only difference is that science papers draw some- 
what mote heavily on encyclopedias. Social science papers draw some- 
what more on magazines and less on books. 

The subject differences are not great especially when the high 
student to student variability is considered. It is thus useful to 
step back for an overview of student papers without regard to situa- 
tional variables. The size and diversity of the sample mean that 
average performances present a good general picture of the students' 
UHC of materials. 



Quantity of MaterJ ills 

The median for the number of references per paper was 3.65. 
The distribution of references per paper was somewhat skewed by a sm.il i 
traction of the papers which had a hi^\h numbi^r of reference's. (The 
mean was 7.02 with a standard deviation of 5.65.) 

The median value (about five and onc-half references) gives a 
K^neral feeling for wliat a "typirar* student would use. Tliis value is 
indicative of the performance one would expect from any Individual 
students The value of the mean (slightly over seven Items) is influ- 
enced by that sm;ill group of students who used a great number of 
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references (the highest number of references for a single paper was 
forty-seven) . 

The mean is useful for overall planning purposes. The total 
number of students with this type of assignment multiplied by the mean 
gives an estimate of the total demand which will be placed on community 
information resources* 

Table 2-1 shows the distribution of references per paper 
divided into rough quart iles. This helps to highlight the student to 
student differences present in this sample* For example, about one- 
quarter of the students referenced three or fewer items. On the other 
hand* over one-quarter of the students referenced nine or more items. 
It is clear that librarians and teachers must be prepared to deal with 
a diversity of students. 



Type of Materials 

In terms of type of materials referenced, the book predominates. 
Table 2-2 shows that over three out of every five (62%) items refer- 
enced are books. Idagazines make up another one-fifth of the materials 
referenced* while a variety of materials including encyclopedias, news- 
papers, and pamphlets make up the remaining one -fifth. This preponder- 
ance of books is not surprising. The collection? which the students 
use are predominantely book collections; the access tool with which 
they are most familiar (the card catalogue) Is book Oriented; and 
books are the type of material most likely to be mentioned in a 
teacher *s assignment. In fact, if a student paper citing five refer- 
ences followed this overall pattern it would reference three books, 
one magazine, and one other item. Such a reference list would, we 
judge, show good diversity in the use of materials by a high school 
student. 

The overall pattern of materials used may be a useful guide in 
planning information services. However, when individual students are 
considered this pattern changes considerably. The last column of 
table 2-2 shows the fraction of students using each type of material. 
Nearly nine out of ten students (88%) rcfereuied at least one book* 
Only four out of ten students referenced even one magazine. One stu- 
dent out of ten referenced a newspaper. The analysis of all references 
shows a diversity of materials used, but many individual students do 
not shnw such diversity. Training of students should be aimed at 
directing them towards a subject ratficr thnn format oriented approach. 

Encyclopedia use is an intert\st inj; and complex Issue* It is 
complex because of the mixed attitudes which teachers seem to have 
towards encyr Jopedias . Some tea 'hers in this sample required encyt lo- 
podia use (although not all of tiieir students followed this 
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TABLE 2-1 



DISTRIBUTION OF REFERENCES WITHIN 
STUDENT PAPERS 
(N - 1,178) 
(%) 



N 


of References 


% of Papers 


1 


through 3 references 


22.6 


4 


or 5 references 


25.9 


6 


through 8 references 


24.3 


9 


or more references 


27.2 



29 
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TABLE 2-2 



TOm REFERENCES IN 1,178 STUDENT PAPERS 
(N « 8.279) 



Type of Resource % of All References Used in % of Papers 



Books 62 88 

Magazines 19 39 

Newspapers 4 10 

Encyclopedias 7 35 

GovtDocs/Pamphlets 3 14 

Nonprlnt 1 4 

Other 4 17 
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requirement) while others proscribed such use. Intellectually^ ency- 
clopedias may have a somewhat negative aura of "condensed scholarship. 
On the other hand, librarians who teach search strategy often suggest 
that an encyclopedia article is an excellent starting point. 

If this latter advice were followed one would expect to see 
encyclopedias used in a higher percentage of the papers. The use of 
encyclopedias as a fraction of all references Would remain sma'"^ since 
students would reference only one or two encyclopedias* 

The use of non-print maLerials is low. In fact, the non-print 
figures are inflated by the fact that interviews were coded as non^ 
print sources. Interviews were the predominant form of non-print 
usage reported by students in this sample. The use of interviews was 
controlled almost entirely by the assignment. Students reported 
interviews where teache^r^ required or strongly recommended them. 
Other non-'print uizage (films^ records^ tape recordings) was very low. 
The holdings of the specific school library did not seem to affect non 
print usage. That is, those school libraries which has the most ex- 
tensive and well-integrated non-print collections did not generate 
greater student use. It appears that simply holding these materials 
is not enough. If use of these tyfaes of items is an educational goal, 
then students must be instructed and actively encouraged in that use. 

Government documents and pamphlets show a relationship between 
holdings and use which is similar to that for newspapers and non-print 
ra^iterials. The pattern again is that the level of holdings of these 
m^iterials is not reflected by the use by students in this sample. 



Ag e of Ma terials 

The materials used by students ranged over a great time span. 
The oldest item referenced was from 1726, while a number of papers 
referenced materials from 1979. The median of the oldest date refer- 
enced in each of the papers was 1960 while the median newest item was 
1975. This flfteea-year span is Indicative of the pattern of age of 
miiterials used. 

Students show relatively little sensitivity to age when 
selecting materials. This is shown by the <?bove data on agt^^ spread 
and by a paper by paper examination. The observed insensit ivity to 
age seems to be more of an oversight rather than conscious selection 
strategy. For example when the median ago of books cited is examined 
by ;^ubjeot» science materials are slightly older. 



^fed^an Date of >fonographs 
Humanities Srierice Social Science 

1965 1963 1970 
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Quite the opposite of what we would expect from studies of adult 
scientists which show a great concentration on current materials. 
Even the social science assignments, which included '^current events" 
type topics » are using materials written ten years ago. 

Some of the use of older material may be due to what is avail- 
able in the collections which the students are using. To tlu extent 
that this is the case it emphasises the importance of continual weeding 
and evaluation of collections. On the other hand, questionnaire data 
shows that for these assignments the median student ^sed between two 
and three libraries (median 2,55). This indicates that student selec- 
tion played some role in the observedv age distribution. Students were 
not limited by a single collection. 

As with all measures in this study, the age of materials used 
varied considerably from paper to paper. One way of portraying this 
is by grouping papers according to what percentage of their references 
are relatively current materials. Tables 2-3 and 2-4 present this 
kind of informatiota. In table 2-3, current materials are considerfjd 
\ those published within the past five years. Almost three-quarters 

^ (72%) of the papers had lees than half of their materials this current.' 

.ift In the extreme, over a quarter of the papers (28%) referenced nothing 

as current as five years. On the other hand, a small number of papers 
(12%) made very heavy use of current materials with over three-quarters 
of their references published within five years. A similar although 
not so pronounced pattern appears when the definition of current 
materials is extended from five years to ten years. 

^ The age of materials used is nut strongly related to the number 

of items cited. That is, it is not the case that papers with shorter 
lists of references tend to cite newer mateifial. There is, however, a 
tendency for papers with a greater percentage of current materials to 
cite proportions t?ly fewer books and more magazine articles and other 
materials . 

Overall the use of older m:iterials by the students in this 
sample raises some questions of instructional goals. Because the age 
of magazines used is discussed more completely in a later chapter 
these remarks are confined to books. Several points suggest that the 
students in this sample are not appropriately sensitive to the age of 
the books which they reference. If disciplines were ranked according 
to the importance of curi.acy to adult scholars science would be first 
followed by social science and then humanities. This is not the pat- 
tern sliown by students. Further, the wide spread of aj;es of books 
within student papers shows that they are not focusiuR on any timt* 
period (as mi^ht be appropriate in dealinf; with a fiistorical topJc), 

The reasons for this lack of a^e senjsitivity n:iy ho several. 
These ifielud'.' failure* nf libraries to weed colKn-tions, lark of 
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T.VBLE 2-3 



DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS REFERENCED 
WITHIN FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
(N = 1,178) 
(%) 



% of Materials Within 5 Years 


% of Papers 




Gumulativfi % 
of Papers 


No materials within 5 years 


28.2 




28.2 


1% through 25% of all materials 
within 5 years 


24.6 




52.8 


26;^ through 50% of all materials 
within 5 y^irs 


19.4 




72.2 


51% through 75% of all materials 
within 5 years 


8.9 




81.2 


76/: through 100% of all materials 
within 5 years 


12.5 




93.6 


Missing data, percentage not coded 


6-4 




100. 0 
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TABLE 2-4 



DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS REFERENCED 
WITHIN TEN-YEAR PERIOD 
(N - 1.178) 
(%) 



% of Materials Within 10 Yt?ars 


% of Papers 


Curoulative 5! 
of Papers 


No materials within 10 years 


10.1 


10.1 


IZ through 25% of all materials 
within 10 years 


16.6 


26.7 


26% thtough 50% of all materials 
within 10 years 


24.5 


51.2 


51% through 75% of all raaterials 
within 10 years 


14.0 


65.2 


76% through 100% of all materials 
within 10 years 


28.4 


93.6 


Missing data, percentage not coded 


6.4 


100.0 
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emphasis on age in making assignments and evaluating them, and the 
possibility that» at the level at which these students are investi- 
gating their topics, the change of knowledge or point of view over 
time Is slight- To the extent that the latter is the case, age of 
materials Is an issue in preparing students for future information 
use* Thus, age cannot be ignored. 

On the topic of weeding collections, there may be a negative 
effect caused by a "more is better" kind of book counting mentality. 
Among the leaders of this group are those who set standards for school 
libraries which provide quantitative measures for the number of books 
but offer only vague allusiooa to their currency. 

The effect of the assignment on age of books referenced seems 
quite open to manipulation. Clearly establishing sensitivity to the 
age of materials as a goal may be among the strongest actions a 
librarian or teacher may take. 



Newspapers^ 

It was noted above that newspapers are lightly used in this 
sample • Only 4 percent of the references were to newspapers and 
these came from a minority (10%) of the students in the sample. Over- 
all, there were a total of 276 references to thirty-seven different 
newspapers. These references can be summarized as follows: 



Newspaper 
New York T tmes 
Local daily newspapers 
All other newspapers 



Number of 
References 

114 

107 

33 



Percent of 
Newspaper References 

41 

39 

20 



Clearly the New York Times is the roost significant of the 
newspapers as far as providing references. Interviews with the school 
librarians indicated that nine schools had subscriptions to the New 
Yo rk Time s while three also had the New York T imes Index . The New 
Yo rk Times was referenced by students from eleven schools. The dales 
referenced for the New York T imes ranged from 1857 to 1979 with a 
median date of 1962. The fact that these references are quite old 
suggests that most are found through indexes or clipping files rather 
than current browsing. It appears that much uf the use of the New Y ork 
L^i^l^^ occurring in libraries other than the school library- 
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The second largest group of newspaper references were to the 
major local daily newspapers. The specific papers referenced varied 
somewhat with the location of the schools In general, these references 
were more likely to be current than were those to the New York Times , 
This suggests a greater role for browsing in the location of these 
materials. 

The last group of newspapers was a widely diverse selection of 
thirty-one titles including a variety of smaller local and regional 
papers. Within this group the two laost referenced (with five refer- 
ences to each) were Variety and the Wall Street Journal , Again* these 
references tended to be current, suggesting location through browsing* 



Relations among Variables 

In order to investigate relationships among the variables 
which might be more subtle than would be revealed by tables « two 
multivariate analysis techniques » factor analysis and multiple re- 
gression were used. The factor analysis identified three major fac- 
tors. (These factors accounted for 53% of the variance •) Roughly the 
p factors are currency* journal usage* and .quantity* Because factor 

analysis creates independent (orthagonal) factors we can generally 
state that a paper which was high in any one of these areas was likely 
to be low in the others • This might be interpreted as suggesting 
three areas of concentration in student instruction. This may be use- 
ful in planning and implementing educational goals. 

I-ooking more specifically at the individual variables we found 
that high book use was associated with using older materials (corre- 
lation -.58 with oldest date cited and -.42 with five-year-index). 
Beyond age* the total number of books used was most strongly associ- 
ated with the assignment as shown by high correlation with individual 
schools. (Correlations were not run with classes as variables.) 

The number of magazines used was less well related to the 
other variables (i.e.* the total correlation with all variables was 
.60). The strongest variables were those dealing with currency but 
these were still relatively weak relationships. 

In general, the quantity of materials was related to the 
assignments, while the type and age of materials seemed to reflect 
bfiiader patterns of student to student variation. 



Conclusions 

The patterns of materials u^^c observed seem to be pervasive. 
Tht.»y hold true across schools and school districts. These patterns 
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are only slightly affected by the school library collection, the 
socioeconomic level of the community, or the levels of school library 
funding. There are great individual to individual differences among 
students. These differences are found in every school. There are 
also differences due to different assignments but more important than 
the assignment is the training given to the students by the teachers 
and the school librarian. Our most important conclusion is that stu- 
dents such as those in this study have basic patterns of information 
use. These patterns are more affected by library staff than by 
library collections^ 

Over all, we found the students* performance on the papers in 
this sample to be encouraging* They have developed good skills in 
providing accurate bibliographic citations and they deii»nstrate the 
ability to locate information from a variety of different sources* 

There is a strong preference for monographs over other types 
of materials • Journal titles exhibit a tendency to group in a small 
number of populai titles, consistent with the predictions of Brad- 
ford's Law. Neither journals or nK>nographs referenced are particu- 
larly current; references cover a very broad time span even within 
individual papers. 

Although this study did not collect data to evaluate the qual- 
ity of the materials students used, it is possible that they are not 
using the best materials available to them. Interestingly, students 
seem to function if they can find a few items on a variety of subjects. 
Perhaps buying heavily In a restricted number of identified areas will 
not meet as many information requests successfully as would purchasing 
fewer items on a broader range of subjects. Students are using materi-- 
als in a pattern that suggests that they do not view resources in all 
formats as of equal importance for this type of assignment; monographs 
and journals are used as separate entities rather than as part of an 
integrated approach Perhaps the separate modes of accessing these 
materials (monographs through the card catalog and journals via 
indexes) are unconscriousiy producing this search behavior. Training 
may be needed to assist students in achieving a subject approach, 
rather thAn a format approach. 

Over all, the similarities in student performance from class 
to class and school to school are greater than the differences. The 
differences which do exist seem to depend on the specifics of the 
assignment and the training; provided by the teacher and the school 
librarian. Assistance from the librarian is at loast as important in 
student u5?e of materials as thu size and nature of the school library 
col lee t ion . 

AnK^ng insues which librarians might address are: 
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• Strong preference for monographs — more content orientation 
rather than source orientation is needed* 



• General lack of regard for age of materials — opportunities 
both for student training and more aggressive weeding. 

• Low use of special materials in collections — acquisition 
oust be strongly supported with instruction. 

• Use of older journal materials in appropriate contexts — 
preservation of a few titles may be more important than 
subscriptions to many. 

• Individual students differ from each other, but student 
groups are similar across districts — average data can pro- 
vide good overall estimp'es and the experience of others 
can guide dealings with individuals. 



Those responsible for building collections cannot afford to look In- 
ward. By looking at actual patterns of use it becomes clear that 
collection development and management must be linked to user education 
—particularly since this user (the high school student) will be ex-- 
pected to function in an increasingly information-^dependent society. 
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PATTERNS OF FACILITIES USE 



INTRODUCTIO:^ 



Quescionnaircs completed by students and teachers in Che sample schools 
provide a basis for an analysis of the resources students referenced in 
their papers. By looking at what students say they did, in conjunction 
with what teachers tell us about their instructions to students, we can 
put together a picture of the student's search behavior, with en^hasis 
on the numbers and types of libraries used. 

Tt^/o questionnaires were designed to provide this information: I) a 
general questionnaire on library use was administered to all (121.3) 
students preparing papers or projects analyzed, with the exception of 
Ijook report assignments; 2) a special book report questionnaire was 
administered to cooperating classes with this type of assignment. 
Only the first or general questionnaire is discussed in this chapter. 

The general questionnaire addressed the following questions: 

1. How many and which types of libraries or infor- 
mation agencies did students try when searching 
for infomiation to ujeet the requirements of 
their assignments? For eX(»mpl«, tfld they use 
their school library as the sole resource center, 
or did they, in contrast, ignore this resource 
and search elsewhere? 

2. '.>niich of the sources cried actually provided them 
with the information they used? 

. Did they seek assistance from library staff mem- 
bers and, if so, in which libraries?' 

u. Did family and friends play an important role In 
the process by assisting them in their search? 

3. Did others search for them and provide them with 
the information they eventually used in their 
papers? If so, how extern. ivo was this surrogate 
service? 

A tot j1 ot IZ'-)^. luestlonnaircii were completed bv students in the 15 
sanplc schooia. (A copy ot the quest ior.ia ire is included as an Appendix 
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to this report). Questionnaires were not tied to specific student papers. 
This vas done in order to preserve anonymity. The. data on the papers carried 
no student identification. (This was deliberately included in the 
research design to enhance cooperation). It is important to note that 
the students responding to questionnaires were not exactly the same 
group as those whose papers were analyzed. (See Methodology for a 
further discussion of this point) . However, the overlap between the 
student sample completing the questionnaire and the sample whose papers 
are analyzed is so great that, for all practical purposes, the groups 
can be considered to be the same. 

This chapter presents an analysis of the data in two ways: 1) all 
students are treated as a single group, and patterns of facilities use 
are described for the group; and 2) students are grouped by school 
district and patterns presented for each school district. 

ANALYSIS ACROSS SCHOOLS 

By aggregating questionnaire replies across schools, we can examine 
the types and numbers of libraries which the students used. 

Student use of libraries ranged from no use by five students to the use 
of eight libraries by one student. An average student used two or three 
librari^; only a few students (4%) used more than four libraries. 
Table 3-1 shows the number of libraries used by students when all 
questionnaire replies are aggri^ated. 

Few students (14%) relied on gathering their information from a single 
library. Most students (69%) tried two or three libraries in their search 
for information while very few (167.) used four or more libraries or infor- 
mation agencies. Roughly speaking, about one-half of the students sought 
materials for an assignment in at least three libraries. Table 3-2 
illustrates this distribution. 

Knowing, in general, the number of libraries in which students sought 
information the next logical question concerns the type of libraries to 
which they turned. The questionnaire specifically measured use of the 
school I ibrar)?,- neighborhood public library, regional public library, 
community college library, colle:?e or university library, and home 
library, in addition, students idicated the other types of libraries 
or information agencies they tried. These included private and special 
libraries of all types, with the t{U<»stionnalro allowim; for indication 
of the names and institutional affiliations of these libraries (special 
purpose institutions, private profit-making corporations, etc.). Table 3-3 
shows the types of libraries which students tried. 

Both school and public libraries (cither neighborhood and/or res*,lonaI) 
were heavily used by students in this sample. In the search process tnost 
studcrtta (i »'.) tried their school library. If public library u.ic is 
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TABLE 3-X 

AGGREGATE MEASURES OF THE NUMBER OF LIBRARIES 
USED BY STUDENTS 



Mean nunber of libraries used 


2.6 


Standard Deviation 


1.2 


Modal nut.iber of libraries used 


3.0 


Range 


7.0 


Median number of libraries used 


2.0 


Minirnum 


0.0 






>Iaxitnuni 


b.O 
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TABLE 3-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDEOT USE OF LIBRARIES, 
BY NUMBER OF LIBRARIES USED 
(M - 1298) 
(7.) 



Mumber of 
Libraries Used 


7. of Students 

Us Inq-^' 


Cumulative % of 
Students Using* 


None 


1 


>1 


1 library 


14 


15 


2 libraries 


33 


48 


3 libraries 


36 


S4 


4 libraries 


12 


Vd 


5 or 2;:ore libraries 


4 


100 


*: orcenta ;e5 arc shown to the 


niijarest \4iole number 
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TABLE 3-3 



STUDSNT USE OF LIBRARIES, BY 
TYPE OF LIBRARY USED 
(N = 234) 
(7.) 



Type of Library- 



School library 

Neishborhood public library 

Re-ional public library 

Combined public library 

(neighborhood aad/or rejionnl) 

L^Jnnnunlty colleje library 

Colic ;c/university library 

Ho.ic library 

Other libraries 

(private or special) 



% of Students Using 



84 
65 
23 
75 

3 
16 
59 

7 
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analyzed as either use ot a neighborhood public or use of a regional 
public library, 737. ol: the students used one, the other, or both. 

The home library ranks third in importance (i.e., number of users). This 
high use ot the home collection(3lniosc three-fifths of the students) becomes 
d factor to which librarians and teachers might consider paying closer attention. 
One can speculate on the advantages of more home-oriented education efforts 
focusins on materials selection for the home library. 

College or university libraries do play a small role in the sample in spite 
of problems which such libraries present. Their collections are large nnd 
sophisticated; the classification sc'ienie may be unfamiliar (LC rather than 
Dewey); and college and university libraries may actually forbid use to 
hiiTh school students. In spite of this, 167. of the students indicated use 
of collage or university libraries. This use was definitely affected by the 
detailed instructions given to stude.its and the teacher's assignment. 

Other libraries (i.e., special, private, etc.) are approached by only a 
limited number of these /students. Less than one-tenth of the students used 
libraries belon.;ing to private groups, organizations or companies, and most ' 
of this sinall group of students used oily one of these private or special 
libraries. Science students tended to use hospital or medical school libraries, 
or libraries of scientifically or technically-oriented institutions or com- 
panies. History students turned to hi-hly spccirilised historical societies 
and historicil records (or public records). Students interested in lesal topics 
turned. to law libraries. 

It is interesting to note at this point the types of libraries vhich teachers 
reported that they su^jgested to students. All teachers (55) whose classes 
cooperated in this study completed a teacher questionnaire. The type of teacher 
questionnaire completed depended on the type of assignment the teacher super- 
vised. Two que:5tionnaires were used: a general questionnaire for all assign- 
ments other Chan book reports; or a book report questionnaire. This chapter 
ia concerned with analysis of the general questionnaire only. (This question- 
naire is included as an Appendix to this report). School and public librarie 
were specifically reconimended to students by all teachers. College libraries 
were sti^j-est^d by 27 of the 42 teachers. Conmunity college libraries were 
su^-ested less frequently. Only IJ of the 42 teachers indicated they mentioned 
cotnnunity colleges as potential resource centers for students, and even fewer 
teachers (H of the 42) presented private libraries as a possible altern-itive . 
One teacher went in a fletailed description of the variety of special in£orr,ucion 
agency r.^sourc« .iva liable to students. Most teachpra mentioned few types oi 
Ubiarie-i, or .Tugi^estt^d only one or two possibilities. 

Given the number and typ.?s of Ubr .ries studc»nts ur.ed, the next question the 
.inalynis answrcd was the perconta.;e of succens the students r-^ported in locacin* 
inforuuition uaeful for ch.rir research. Ilore than three- fourths (77'',) of th.« 
jtudent:; who u;;od their school libraries found information for theix* papers. 
Public library no.- was as produccivi*. More than three- Lourths (79''.) of thoo? 
who tried aoi^hborhood pnhlic libr.iries totmd uueful inforn.iuion , while jvon nor- 
136..) hid succe.is in r?;ional pi-bUc iibnri.'s. Most ffir') of the group trvin- 
liararies in coKc ^- or universities found information thoy eventually used. 
Th.' Jim.' i . • ue for ijtorials in homv' libraries 83?, of the student:; who in- 
•Ucred they u:ied home collections used uateri. 1 found at home. Althou'.h only 
7Z o; the students used private or special libraries virtu^illv .ilUv}^,) who did 
tound intornation whicli they put into their papers. 
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Oacc we detenuina the percentaje of success users have within different 
types of libraries it becotnei Interesting to measure the degree of 
assistance sought and received in these libraries. This study asked 
students if they received help, and if so, In which libraries they 
received it and from whom (library staff or family and friends). Analysis 
was not directed toward the type of help the student needed; rather it 
ascertained only if students reported obtaining assistance, and if so, 
where. A final question dealt with whether students had othen. use 
libraries for thci.i. This type of assistance (i.e.. via surrogates) was 
minimal. The fdUowinj table (Table 3-4) -hows these distributions. 

Although the data is insufficient to allow any speculation on why students 
sou5ht help it does point to the fact that many sought an intermediary 
to interact between their inforuiation needs and the collection available. 
^tost assistance (i.e.. 417. of those usin-) was provided in regional public 
libraries, with university libraries and school libraries ranking next 
06% of those usinr) as places v;here students received staff help. Staffs 
of neighborhood public libraries also assisted students (31% of those 
usin; this resource). Less help was provided in private or special 
litjraries (only 137. of those usin-). 

This leads to a type of speculation which the data is not sufficient 
to answer. For example, is the need for help related to the size of 
the collection? Regional public libraries are of such a size that an 
inexperienced user would need norc help than in a smaller and more faniliar 
nei. :hborhood public library. College and university libraries present 
^^^^J^^^*^ problems to students. The question of the low percenta.ie of help 
(137.) in special or private libraries is somev^hat baffling considering 
the hi:h success (937.) students have in using these resources. The data 
indicates that those students who used their home libraries were successful 
in tindinj information for their papers (837, of those using) and did so 
without profo.'jsional help . 

The analysis did include the percentage of telp students received fro:, 
tar.iily, friends, or surrogate searchers within the various types of 
llbrari^'s. .Most students reported receivin;; no help from family or 
friundj. Those who did receive this type of assistance were assisted 
rnoutly v.'ithia college or university libraries (26'^ of users), with a 
Siiiallor nuniber (15Z) :;ettin-; assistance -it public libraries and at hcn-.e. 
Se.irchin", by a surro»ate was acknot,rlcd,';ed by very few students, wit, mos*. 
•t thia typo of help provided for students usins college libraries. 
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T/\BLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES BY PERCENT USING EACH TYPE, 
AND PERCENT OF USERS FINDING Ii:i'OUMATION, RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 
FROM LIBRARY STAFF, FROM FAMILY OR FRIEilDS, OR 

FROM SURROGATES 

(%) 

(N = Umi) 



Type ot 
Library 



% ol SCuJents 
Usin- 



% of Students 
UsJng \^\o 
Found Inlor- 
r ation 



% of Students 
Usin^; imo 
Received 
Library Staff 
Help 



% of Students 
Using Who Re- 
ceived Help 
From Family/ 
Friends 



% of Students 
Using Who Re- 
ceived Help 
of Surro.'ates 



School 

Noi;.;huorhoud public 

Kc.;io.ial public 

Coiubiacd pub I ic: 

{ii- 1.^ :jorhuod ami/ 
ox rt-gionW) 
Coniiauiiity colle-e 

Colic ;c/ university 

Other 

(private or spocicil) 



75 

3 
Ih 

59 
7 



777. 
7" 

u5 



i' > 

3 



31 

V. 

21 

ih 
1 
1 . 



87. 
12 
17 
15 

10 
20 



5 



27. 

3 

J 

lA 
11 
i 
lA 
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FACTORS /j^fecti::g levels of library use 



One of the questions this analvsis addresses is th^ ^ 

available to the. users of a sreaL^nLber va" nty^f'T^br^rL':" 
than students in suburban areas (i e aul.„rh,r,.„ libraries 

\b "access'- in flrt '/l^'^^''^^ ^^"^^^ metropolitan centers' 

or U il l .Itcer ll the'studTnts^ '"'^'"'J' '^^^^^ collections, 

did not .'.easure student n!^" rJ P^^^P^^^^^^? Althoush this study 
u jiot ij.easure student perceptions per se, it did collect data 

rh. n^^K^^^^'/^ '^'''^ ^^^^''^^ district permits one to examine 
the nuniber and types of inforr.ation agencies used by students within 

f^r^ J ^^^^^i<^^- becon.e in this instance.- narkers for d if- 

ferent levels of resources available to students. By lookin"ct facility 

feren. l^'f ''''J'''' P°^^^^^« '° ^^^^^^^^ whether or not Sif^ ' 

ferent local situations produce different patterns of facilities 'use Of 
course, local situations can mean ^'variety of things. Se m^y be 
loolcin, at everything frop the si^e and breadth of th^ scho^^ollection 
and varxecy of service^ offered to students within a district's schooJ^ 
i r scho^f area's information resoC^^L ' 

aianabi Itvt h?? facilities). We may also be looking at 

stltul of ^K ^ f P^^"" P^^''^^^ transportation, the socio-economic 
THiTl A / the "intenectual philosophy" of a community 

This study does not allov for the isolation of these effects O^nalvsis 
takes the opposite point of vie.:. That is. to describe the .se patterns 
which are Similar across districts. Sin^ilirities can be inte^reted 

to cia:s^"n.^^^^Si:fd::r t^ ?ndj:^5LJt^^,::,:;irw:"\^^^ ^^-^ 

ialized planning purposes a librarian 111 . ! observed. For spec- 

tween individuals and between classes T""'"" differences be- 

diffcrent fro:, each other I k ^ Students are. indeed, quite 
which we expected ^h^s ^am^? ob..^,ed many class to class differences 

fro. advanced place.1^ re^Ur aL" 'l "'""''T ^"'^^ ' '"^^^^^^ 

a variety of subject aLl ihl'' ^"^^^^^ «nd across 

coward identifyii/^he'^^^^aslv: Th r^ct r :t c^s" o^sTd^^^^'^ ^^''^^^ 
oxaninins facility use bv I student use. By 

an. can identify Ulll^l^^tllliTj.: 'ZT^.^ll':''''''"'' ""^"^""^ 

are n« ^^udcllrtM: iTrTl] T " ""^^ 

Firot. they represent ^nir. fe^ ^i:e"td\L°: °^ 
but vur>. di»erent sehoo.L xhe/c'aa T^^J^::'^^ 
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for tanalysi: , In addition, they dr«w their students from a broad geo- 
i^raphlc area; therefore, they dc not represent the coherent conununity 
that Is seen in the other districts. 

One of the considerations in planning library services for youth Is 
the wiUin-ness (or lack of willin^jness) of students to try more than one 
facility in looking for infomiation for assignments. Do stud^ents try 
the riost likely single source of information, or are they willing to iW 
in a. re tnan one physical setting? Does access to public transportation 
control the number of libraries a student tries? Does the ^ocio-econooic 
level of 4 community affect whether or not students look at hoire for 
inforcTStion? 

In terms of actual numbers of libraries used students in the five 
school districts appear to be quite similar. Tables 3-5 and 3-6 »hmr 
the number of libraries used by students within each district. An 
average student, regardless of school district, used two or three libraries 
in their search for inforLiation for their papers. In fact, an examination ' 
of tables 3-5 and 3-6 show a surprising similarity in. the patterns "of 
number used across districts. * 

Perhaps the clearest way to examine the impact of the local situation 
on student use of libraries is to compare their use of sipecific types 
of libraries. For example, are the levels of use of the school library 
different for each district? Table 3-7 shows that, in fact, school 
library use is consistently high regar41ess of locale. The lowest use 
of this type of facility is reported by the largest district (Public 
Metropolitan) with two-thirds of the students indicating thdy try their 
school libraries for assignment-related information. The highest use 
of the school library is reported by a small suburban district (Public 
Suburban One) in which virtually every student indicated they used this 
resource center. It may be the case that the small differences that 
are observed district to district are due to individual student and 
assignment variations. The school library is clearly important in 
eakh district, although funding and staffing patterns vary considerably. 

The public library appears to be equally important to students searchin 
for assignment-related infomation. Intriguingly , the district that re- 
ported all (lOOZ) students using the school library (reported by Public 
Suburban One) also reported that virtually all students (98%) used the 
neighborhood public library as well, public Suburban Two, a similar 
suburban area (i.e., middle-class , proximity to large city resources, etc.) 
also reports similar levels of use (86?. used school library. 817. used 
neighborhood public). In fact, with the exception of one district 
(Public Nonroetropolitan One) there is little if any difference between 
the level of school library and public library use. Public Nonmetro- 
poUtan One is a district that describes itself as rural -suburban. Al- 
though a public library system is available public transportation in 
this district is poor. The contrast in school library-public library use 
in this district may reflect the age of the students in the sample. Younger 
students, without driver's licenses may si ply be unable to use any 
facility other than the school library or a home collection. 
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TABLE 3-5 



AGGREGATE lEASURES OF NUMBERS OF LIBRARIES USED BY STUDOTS 

BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Public public Public Public Public 

Metropolitan Suburban One Suburban TWo Wonmetropolitan One Nonmetropolltan twc 

N=436 N°43 N=»245 N«327 N»173 



Mean Nuniber of Libraries Used 2.5 Z.li 2.6 2.4 2.7 



Modal Nuuiber of Libraries Used J.O Z.O 3.0 2.0 



R^'^^ie 6.0 2.0 5.0 4.0 

MlalD:uia 0.0 2.0 0.0 1.0 

MaKii.imn 6.0 4.0 3.0 5.0 



3.0 



Hcdlan Nui.iber of Libraries Used 2.5 2,7 2.6 2.4 27 

Standard Deviation 1.1 0.7 0.9 0.8 O.V 



4.0 
1.0 

5.0 
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TABLE 3-6 



CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES 
BY NWflJER OF LIBRARIES USED 
BY SaiOOL DISTRICT 



Public 
Metropolitan 


Public 
Suburban One 


Public 
Suburban Two 


Public 
Nonii!e|ropolitan One 


Public 
Nonmetropolltan Two 




N»43o 


N«A3 




N=327 


N=173 


0 Libraries 


^17. 


07, 


n 


07. 


OX 


1 Library or fewer 


20 


0 


9 


15 


8 


2 L br 'ns or fcu-ur 


Ay 


AO 


A6 


56 


Al 


3 Libraries or fev/er 


a2 


77 




91 


85 


4 Ltbrjrii-s or fei/or 




100 




99 


,7 


5 or i ore libraries 


100 


0 


100 


100 


100 
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TABLE 3-7 

STUHKNT USE OF TYPES OF LIBRARIES. 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(%) 



Typo of 
Library 



public 
IletropoIlCan 

N«436 



School Library 67% 

Nei^^hborhood public library 65 

Regional public library 1*2 

Co&(bint;d public 81 
(neighborhood and/or regional) 

Comwunlty college library 2 

College or university library 9 

Home library 56 

Other library 2 
(special or private) 



% of Students Using 



Public 
Suburban One 

N«43 



1007. 
98 
2 
99 

0 

26 
51 
9 



Public 
Suburban Two 

N»2A5 



Public Public 
Nontnetropolitan One Nonmetropol it^m Two 



867. 
81 

81 

2 

25 
57 
4 



N-327 



967. 

A6 

17 

55 

3 
I 

72 
2 



N=173 



9 27. 
82 
I 
83 

9 

23 
51 
8 
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The high use of the hone library, however, holds up regardless of 
the students' local situation. At least one-half of the students in 
each district Indicate they looked for information at home. The highest 
use of home materials (by 72?. of the students) is found in Public Non- 
metropolitan One, the district with the lowest public library use. Again, 
we may be seeing the effect of younger students coupled with poor 
public transportation. The student's only alternative for lack of success 
in the school library may be turning to a home collection. On the other 
hand, the fact that each district identified at least one-half of the 
students using home collections indicates the pervasive use of materials 
found at home. This is a particularly important finding when one con- 
siders the diversity of the sample. This consistent use of home collections 
was found regardless of the socio-economic make-up of the districts, the 
level of the students, or the type of assignment. 

Community colleges and private or special libraries are rarely 
reported as useful in any of the five districts. They are also the type 
of facilities least suggested by teachers. College or university libraries, 
on the other hand, are used by approximately one-fourth (26%, 25?., 23%) 
of the students in three of the five districts - Public Suburban One, 
Public Suburban Two, and Public Nonmetropolitan Two. tn each of these 
districts access to such sophisticated institutions is readily available 
and teachers su^sested their use to students. In fact, some of the 
teachers within these districts arranged for such student access. There 
is. however, surprisingly low use of college and university libraries in 
Public Metropolitan, the district with the best public transportation and 
with major university collections Ln the area. This low usage may be 
attributable in part t© the difficulty students have gaining permission, 
on their own, to use these collections. It may also be affected by the 
deep and rich resources available in the public library system a syaten 
quite accessible and known to students. Of course, the student nssisn- 
ment, grade and ability level are also factors that control use of such 
sophisticated resource centers. 

The clearest comparison of the types of libraries used by students 
in each district is produced by creating a table shox,fing the distribution 
ot libraries used by at least one-half of each district's students. Types 
of Infoririation centers can then be ranked by order of importance for each 
district (importance determined by percentage of students using). Table 
3-:i shows this ranking for each. 

Three types of libraries stand out as important rei^ardless of district: 
the school library, the public library, and the hoi:ie collection. The school 
library ho-.ds its stren,;th across all districts. For four of the districts 
it is clearly the most Important facility. Only in Public Metropolitan 
does it assume second place to the public library. Some of the reasons 
tor this have been discussed previously. Certainly the presence of a 
well-developed systesn ot neisjhborhood and regional resource centers with 
convunient public transportation Must be a factor. Resources available 
to students within scliools also differ. It is also reasonable to assume 
th.it 'Jitferences in use patterns are due to characteristic;? ;;iich is thj 
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RANKING OF LIBRARIES USED BV ONE -HALF OR Wm OF EACH 

DISTRICT'S STUDOTS 

a) 



Pub I Ic 

Metropollt-m 



Corihlncd Public 
( no li',hl>ochoad 
at\di/ot 
rc ;ioaal) 



Public 
Suburban One 



School 



Public 
Suburban Ti/o 



10051 School 



Puhlic Public 
Noninotropolitan One Nonmetropolitan Tivo 
(M a J27 ) (N =»^^ ^ ) 



Stthool 



967. School 



937. 



School 



(>7 



Nui;ihlor- 9a 
hood Public 



Nei<;hbor- 81 
hood Public 



Home 



72 Neighborhood 32 
Puhl ic 



'l"''^' 56 lloitie 31 iloi.e 57 Coirbincd 55 Home 51 

Public 

(ntiyhhorhood 
and/or regional) 
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exact ,lalur. of th.. assl^nm^t or -r^de K-vel of the student. 

Public library uss Is clearly important: In f,ct ^^ K,ki 

e^unl in in,portaa=e to the u.se o£ school frcilicLs TaMa 1 \ 
this hl;h le.el of public library use across dLtrUts in^^^es 

ui . !:f ^fh^?.: c^:u:ciLr-^r.o^vs^hrrrL?s^\'pp= 
rL^ ° elif ^^^^^^^^^ 

three-quarters of the students indicate such use. 
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STUDENT BOOK REPORTS 



Book reports as a part of the high school curriculum have been 
the subject of a great deal of study. Essentially there have been two 
areata of concern: first, how to make this type of assignment a worth-- 
while educational experience while still making it interesting to the 
student; and second, how to guide and encourage students in the selec- 
tion of worthwhile materials. This study takes a third point of view: 
it provides a strictly descriptive approach^ Using a questionnaire. 
Information was obtained on the sources to which students turned for 
advice in selecting a particular book, and the facilities (such as 
libraries or bookstores) that students used in securing the title read. 
The assistance that the student received during the selection process, 
and where this assistance vas received, were also examined. 

There seems to be consensus among educators that the purpose 
of book reports is to broaden students' reading interests by requiring 
them to read. The literature on book reports has focused, almost 
exclusively, on the assignment (format, structure, etc.) rather than 
on materials and facilities used by students. There have been some 
attempts made to describe students' reading habits by soliciting opin- 
ions about the books they read. Including, but not exclusively dealing 
with books read for book report assignments (e.g., Gallo, 1968; and 
Norwell, 1973). One result of this type of study is that lists of 
favorite books have been identified with thq goal of providing librar- 
ians and teaciiers with a more concrete idea of what students prefer to 
read (Aim, 1974; and Campbell, Davis, and Quinn, 1974). 

A broader perspective on the topic is provided by riarshall 
(1975)^ in a study which examines factors influencing young adult atti- 
tudes towards reading and libraries, reading needs and habits, and the 
effect of these on the use of libraries. Examining library use in the 
context of book report assignments, and analyzing the student/ teacher/ 
lit irian interaction involved in this specific type of assignment, 
can provide insight for professionals responsible for building collec- 
tions of materials for ntila^^ts. Thin study examines the factors 
influencing how students select books, where they m^ikc their scU-ctions, 
and what they select. 
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Methodology 



The experimental design involveii three data areas* These are: 
1) the community environment; 2) the teacher and the assignment; and 
3) the students as ir.dividuals regardless of their specific assignment 
or environment. The problem in data collection is that these groups 
involve variables far too complex to be controlled by sample selection 
and too numerous to be averaged by randomization. The sample of classes 
to be surveyed was selected to assure relative diversity In all three 
data areas* 

The goal of this design is to provide a sample in which differ- 
ences or similarities in the behavior of students can be traced* For 
example, if it is suspected that the level of funding of the school 
library has an effect on the level of student use, we would expect to 
see similarities for schools within a district and differences between 
districts* Further, the differences in the performance of the school 
library between districts should be ordered with the highest use in 
those funded at the top and the lowest use in those with less funds. 
Of course, the findings of such differences does not "prove" the specu^ 
lation. On the other hand, failure to find a relationship casts serious 
doubts on the relationship* This method of analysis compensates for 
the fact that common statistics of hypothesis testing are not appro-^ 
priate where a time randomized design is not possible (Campbell, 1969; 
and Campbell and Stanley, 1963). The method of analysis used here is 
concerned only with strong differences or similarities and these must 
be part of a conslsteat pattern throughout the sample before they can 
be reported. 

T he Sampl e 

The conmiunity unvirunmeiit was diversified by selecting seven 
public schools in three school districts. Three schools were located 
within a large city. These 3chi '>).s represented neighborhoods with a 
variety of different aocioticonomic characteristics. One of the re- 
maining schools was a large scliool in a suburban area closely tied to 
the same city. Many families both work in the city and attend cultural 
cvvnlH tiiero. The last throe schools are in a suburb of the same metro- 
politan area but in anotlier state. Their community has fewer ties to 
the city. This brorully diversified groitp of schools provided a variety 
I? t t*nvi ri>nment a i set t i n^;.s for our data coll eo t ioi\^ . 

Within each school, principals, librarians, and teachers were 
Lontaeted and tne stutly was t^xplained and Looperatiou sollciteii. Sev- 
era 1 c i a-^ses were then se 1 ec t od in wh i ch book reports were incorporated 
Liito the curriculum. An attempt was mule to includt* classes in a var-- 
iet y o{ sub } vc t areas . Boi^k repi>r t s compl ett»d hv th i rt een d i f f e rent 
elasses wt^r.e included* These came frt>m classes in fji>;l ish (7 classe;/)* 
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history (2 classes), beiiavioral science (1 class), social studies 
(1 class), ^Xraerican cultures (1 class) and U.S. foreign affairs 
(1 class)* Students surveyed were in grades nine through twelve. 
Academic levels ranged from average to honors, with a majority of the 
students coming from college preparatory tracks • 

In addition to the subject of the class, the assignments 
examined ^^aried in terms of the specific requirements which the teacher 
placed on students. All teachers, with one exception, required teacher 
approval for the book selected* Four of the thirteen classes (account- 
ing for 167 students) were given unrestricted choice of titles; five 
classes (accounting for 233 students) were given an optional list of 
titles to choose from; four classes (accounting for 132 students) were 
required to select a book from within a specified theme or classifica- 
t Ion. 



^^l^ a Collection 

Questionnaires were administered to students near the time that 
book reports were due* The questionnaire was based on one used in a 
more extensive ongoing study (Mancall, 1978) ♦ A copy of the question- 
naire is Included as an Appendix. Two considerations governed the 
questionnaire construction. The first' was that all questions dealt 
with a specific situation, namely, the book report which the student 
was handing in. (In survey research this is known as the critical 
incident technique.) The second consideration was that only specific 
factual information was requested. Students were not asked for opin- 
ions, evaluations, or even estimates. 

Two additional restrictions were followed in order to preserve 
the privacy of the students and teachers. There was no attempt to 
judge the educational value of the book report assignment. The 
"quality'^ of the students* performance was not a consideration. The 
purpose was to report information on how the students selected and 
obtained th 'ir hooks. The strictly descriptive nature of the study 
was important in securing the participation of the teachers and the 
cooperation of the students who were Involved in this study. 

\}'J- ^ iir^JL inf 1 uences 

To determine which factors influenced students in tiieir selec-- 
tion of books for hook report assignments, a list of options was pre- 
s;cnted from which the students could select as m:iny as were applicable 
(see table 4-1). The g^»neral pattern which emerged was that studeiits 
find books by browsing but tliat they arc stronr,ly affected the 
speci f ic assignment . 
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TABLE 4-1 
INFLUENCES ON BOOK SELECTION 

ff 

Students Reporting* 



Assignment related 

Teacher list 25% 

School library list 10% 

School librarian suggestion 10% 

General influences 

Browsing 46% 

Friend's suggestion 27% 

Teacher suggestion 16% 

Read other books by author 14% 

Idea from T.V, or movies 12% 

Public librarian suggestion 2% 

Other 18% 



^Individuals made more than one response. Total is greater 
than 100%. 
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Students who had an unrestricted choice of title nwst often 
reported that they selected a book by browsing. In addition, these 
students were strongly influenced by friends' suggestions^ while only 
a few students reported being influenced by teacher or librarian sug- 
gestions. Students given an optional list, of titles tended to choose 
from the lists. Browsing md friends* suggestions were reported by 
many of the students in this optional lists group, but these behaviors 
were not as strongly represented as in the unrestricted group^ Stu- 
dents restricted to a specific theme or subject, were strongly influ- 
enced by teacher or librarian suggestions^ Most of these students also 
reported that they selected a book by browsing. This group provides a 
strong contrast to the unrestricted group in that few of the theme 
restricted students acknowledged the influence of friends on their 
selection although both groups had a similarly high rate of browsing. 

Other factors influencing selection such as familiarity with a 
particular author, the influence of TV or movies, parent's suggestions, 
etc* had only moderate effects on students. These can probably be 
accounted for by individual student variation, rather than assignment 
or community variables. The percentages of students reporting each of 
these selection influences remain fairly constant across schools, 
classes, and assignments. 



Facilities Used by Students 

The use of various libraries and other sources of books (home, 
bookstores) is affected by both the nature of the assignment and, by 
community factors. The most important effect is the role played by 
the school library which was at least tried by 70 percent of the stu- 
dents in the sample. School library use seems to be strongly influ- 
enced by assignment factors. The heaviest school library use occurred 
in those cases where the assignment was restricted in some way (the 
optional lists or theme restriction) (see table 4-2). There was a 
related tendency for teachers who gave restricted assignments to in- 
volve the school librarian by scheduling visits to the library and, in 
some cases, arranging for book talks. In most cases where the assign- 
ment was restricted, the effect of the librarian is indistinguishable 
from the effect of the teacher. For example, the students who received 
recommended lists showed confusion as to whether the list had origi- 
nated with the teacher or the librarian* An important effect of school 
library use is that it lowers the use of other facilities. This must 
stem In part from those restricted assignments which t^ere much easier 
to meet in the school libiary. It also may be the case th:it many stu-- 
dents try the school library first and use other facilities only if 
they are not successful. 

The use of the public library does not seem to bo af fee Cod bv 
assignment factors. The most important consideration in public library 
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TABLE 4-2 



LIBRARIES AND OTHER SOURCES TRIED BY STUDENTS PREPARING BOOK REPORTS 



Students Provided Students Restricted 
% Students Unrestricted with an Optional to Specific Theme Total 

Trying* Students List or Subject ^'Sample 



School library 


41% 


79% 


86% 


70% 


Public library 


26% 


33% 


25% 


29% 


Home collection 


32% 


27% 


17% 


32% 


Bookstore 


33% 


21% 


5% 


20% 


Other 


117. 


5% 


5% 


11% 



Individuals tnnde more than one response. Totals are greater than 100%. 



use seems to be accessability . Urban students had good access to pub- 
lic transportation atid nunjerous branch public libraries. They showed 
higher public library use than students in the suburb where distances 
to the public library are greater. This effect was supported by the 
fact that eleventh and twelfth grade classes showed greater use of 
public libraries than did ninth and tenth graders. This was especially 
the case in suburban areas where students are more dependent on the 
automobile. 

Overall, it seems that the public library cannot be viewed as a 
general back-up to the school library unless specific provisions are 
made for student access to it. 

Home libraries were used by about one-third of the students — a 
higher fraction than those who used public libraries (29%). Bookstores 
(while a less important source) served one out of five students. 
N ither the home library nor the bookstore seemed tied to either the 
economic level or social class of the school neighborhood. The fact 
that over a third of the students used home libraries or bookstores has 
important implications. It means that librarians and teachers cannot 
rely on professionally selected collections to guide the reading of 
students. It is clearly important that students be trained to make 
their own selection decisions. In addition, greater contact with and 
advice to parents xmy be valuable in encouraging the development of 
good home collections. 



Sources of Books Selected 

Students wore asked the source of the book which they selected. 
Again, the school library stood out strongly. This is to be expected 
since it was so highly used. Table 4-3 accounts for different levels 
of use by showing the percentage of students who selected a book from 
a facility as a percentage of the students who used that facility. 

In the total sample, the school library was the most successful 
source tried by students. However^ students with restricted assign^ 
ments were more successful In the school library than students with 
uilrest ric ted assignments. With unrestricted assignments students are 
as successful using home libraries and bookstores as they are in the 
school library. In fact% the success rates for the school library 
(33%), the home collection (32%) and the bookstore (59%) are approx-- 
iratitoly the same for students who were not given lists of recommended 
titles by teachers. These percentages are a bit deceptive in that 
they hide the fact that in terms of number of students served the 
school library has a much larger user group. The leveling of success 
rate rray be due to the large number of students who find materials by 
browsing. Tliis again omphasi;^os thv importance of provid ing student s 
wit I) gocMi browsing skilKs. 
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TABLE 4-3 

SOURCES FROM IWICH BOOK WAS SEI,ECTED 
(Based on percentage of students using each source) 



Students Provided 

% Students Trying Unrestricted with an Optional Students Restricted Total 

Who Selected a Book Students List to Specific Theme Sample 



School library 


53 


79 


90 


78 


Public library 


2b 


43 


43 


39 


Home collection 


52 


34 


23 


• 43 


Bookstore 


59 


46 


50 


53 


Other 


93 


73 


80 


93 
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The category of ^*other'' included friends* tnaterlals and class- 
room collections. These sources were used by only about 10 percent of 
the students. The high success rate is probably due to the fact that 
the informal nature of these sources led students to report them only 
if they had actually found their book there. 

Staff Help 

About 20 percent of the students reported receiving staff help 
of any kind. Students report seeking help more frequently in the 
school library; however, if the overall use patterns of students (in 
terms of facilities tried) are taken into account, the '*help rate" is 
essentially the same in both school and public libraries. Students 
reported receiving nearly as much help in bookstores but negligible 
amounts of assistance in home and other collections. 

The relatively low level of students seeking hela suggests 
that librarians will not impact student book selection i^ they adopt 
the paiisive role of waitl^^g to be asked for advice. Active selection 
aids such as book talks and reading lists reached a much greater num- 
ber of students. 



VJhat Students Read 

Students in this sample appear to prefer fiction in meeting 
the requirements for book reports. AinKJSt two-thirds (65%) of the 
titles selected were fiction. Most of the nonfiction selected can be 
accounted for by a specific requirement for nonfiction by the teacher. 
In fact, looking only at these students with unrestricted assignments 
very few (12%) selected a nonfiction title. 

The specific titles selected by the students are diverse. The 
total sample of 532 students selected 407 different titles. Only 33 
of the titles were selected by three or more students. In part, the 
overlap of titles was influenced by the teachers' recommended reading 
list. Nineteen of the titles used three or more times were on at 
least one recommended reading list. On the other hand, many of the 
overlapping titles occur across schools. In other words, uf^e overlap 
cannot be wholly attributed to the influence of one particular teacher 
or librarian, but rather, repeated selection^^ by students in different 
schools. The 33 most selected titles are li.sted in figure 4-1. 

The only dominant characteristic wiiich these overl.ipping use** 
have in common is that 31 of tfie 33 titles are fiction works. Ten of 
these fiction titles are *'elassics/* In the sense that they are well-- 
known novels which have stood the Lest of time. The three m£>st fre- 
quently cited titles, i.e., j^'-VTi* (^^itred 5 times), Octopus (cited 
5 times), and The Jungle {h citations) are all classic works. 
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TITLES SELECTED BY THREE OR MORE STUDENTS 



Author Title Number of Students 



Arnistronc-. Willinm 




A* 


Bonham. Frank 


Durtinco Strpet 


1 


Bronte. Charlotte 


Janp Kvre 




Christ ie . Acatha 


CiiTt ^ in 


Jl 


Clark. Marv Hieffin*? 




'\ 
J 


Clarke^ A. C. 


Childhoods Fnd 


1 
J 


Clavell. James 


Shoffim 


1 

J 


Dreiser. Theodore 


Thp TitAns 




Gelding, William 


Lord of the Flies 




Guest. Judith 


The Ordinary Peoolt^ 


-I 
-J 


Hanna. John P. 


Ttstan/j cy*at*Q ianH f" brf> T-'^w 


J 


Hawthorne . Nathaniel 


The Srarler Letter 




Heinlein* Robert 


^TfAncfpr "in ^3 St' Tjan I TnH 




Heller Tospoh 


rntrh-.22 




Heniinffwav- Ern^*st 


A F^T*Mt*7Al 1 fr* At*mQ 




Hint on. S. 


The Out slder«i 




Hinton, S. E. 


That was then, this is now 


3 


Knowles, John 


A Separate Peace 


3 


Lcderer, William 


The Ufflv American 




Levin ^ Ira 


The Boys from Brazil 


4* 


London, Jack 


Call of the Wild 


3 


London, Jack 


White Fang 


3 


Neufeld, John 


Lisa, Bright and Dark 


3 


Norris, Frank 


Octopus 


5 


Orwell, George 


1984 


3 


Rubin, Arnold P. 


The Youngest Outlaws 


3 


Salinger, J. D. 


The Catcher in the Rye 




Sinclair, Upton 


The Jungle 


b . 


Totfler, Alvin 


Future Shock 




Tolkien, J. R. R. 


The Lord of the Rings 




Twain, Mirk 


Huckleberry Finn 


3 


Uris, Leon 


Exodus 




Zindel, Paul 


My Darling, My Hamburger 


3 


'^fndicatt^s title is i>n 


list of 1 , 1 frequently recommended 


t itU's for 


youn^; adults. 
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Many of these titles could be classified as popular twdarn 
fiction. The fact that students do not seem to select books that are 
considered primarily young adult fiction seems to indicate that their 
reading interests are quite broad. There seems to be a strong interest 
in science fiction among students, as well as some interest in books 
which have recently been promoted by T.V. and movies. The occurrence of 
classics may be diie in large part to teacher lists and teacher sugges- 
tions. 

The selection of titles for libraries is often guided by lists 
of %est'* books for young adults. The list of titles selected by 
three or more students was compared against the 1,134 titles most fre- 
quently appearing in nineteen commonly used selection lists (Barber, 
1978). Only nine of the titles matched. While this is a small sample 
and a special type of assignment it does appear that selection tools 
do not provide a spfcclally powerful guide to what will be read by 
students. 



Age of Titles Selected 

Publication dates for titles were assigned using OCLC records. 
The earliest recorded date was taken to be a good indicator of first 
publication date. Books selected by students were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed in terms of dates of publication* Publication dates were 
grouped into four categories: 1) titles published within the last five 
years; 2) titles published within ten years, but older than five years; 

3) titles older than ten years, but vjt older than thirty years; and 

4) titles older than thirty years. Students in one school showed a 
tendency to select bookc published before 1945. This was affected by 
students in a history class with an optional list of titles from which 
to select. Miny of these titles were published before 1945. An even 
distribution holds consistently across the remaining schools and is 
not significantly affected by the specific assignment or by class sub- 
ject. 

Ther^i seem to be slight variations in the distribution of the 
age of materials in terms of where books were found (see table 4-4.) 
Those books found in the school library are fairly evenly distributed 
across the four time periods, with a slightly stronger occurrence of 
books older than five years hut not older than thirty years. The dis-^ 
tribuLion of the books found in home libraries closely reflects tfie 
even distribution observed in the total sample. Mi3re than 40 percent 
of the books selected from public libraries fall into the oldest group, 
which are designated as ''classics." At the other end of the time 
spet-trum* few books (17Z) selected in the public library were published 
within the last five years. 

As mi>;ht be expect od, alnu^sL 30 percent oi hook^ f(>iind by stu- 
dents in bookstores were '*iu*w*' books (published \i?ithin the past live 
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TABLE 4-4 

EARLIEST DATE OF PUBLICATION BY WHERE BOOK WAS FOUND 



la All 


In School 


In Public 


In Home 


In 


Sources 


Library 


Library 


Collection 


Bookstore 



Up to 1943 25% 22% 41% 29% 25% 

I946-I%7 28% 30% 22% 25% 14% 

I9ba-1973 26% 32% 20% 23% 12% 

1974-prosent 21% 16% 17% 23% 49% 
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years). Tk? second Dk)st important age group selected by students in 
bookstores is **classics/* 

It is not surprising that bookstore selection consists^ sig- 
nificantiy* of new books in addition to some well-established classics. 
It is somewhat surprising that the classics are so xneagerly represented 
in the group oJ books selected from the school library, and so scrongly 
represented in public library selections. 

It Is difficult to determine to what extent students select 
from what is easily available to them rather than searching for what 
they might prefer to read. To some extent, the age of materials 
selected is contingent upon what is a^^ailable. 



B inding s 

Studies have shown that students prefer paperback books to 
hardcover books (flarshall, 1975) • There remainp; a hesitancy on the 
part of many librarians to incorporate this finding into their selec-- 
Ciou policies. The opinion that seems to prevail and guide selection 
is that hardcover books have a longer life span. Librarians should, 
however* force themselves to examine their priorities and address the 
real issue: conserving a collection or circulating it? 

In the cnse of the school library ^ consideration should be 
givL'n to the facL that supplying books for recreational reading (most 
teachers described book reports in terms of "forced recreational 
reading'*) is only one of the functions of the school library. Almost 
one-half (45%) of the books selected by students from the school 
library were in paperback form (see table 4-5). Considering the pre- 
dominantly hardcover nature of the school library collections in this 
study^ this statistic indicates a strong preference by students for 
paperbacks. Books selected from the public library reflected the pre- 
dominantly hardcover nature of public library collection, with only 
29 percenL of public library selections being in soft cover. Again, 
this is much higher than the overall fraction of paperbacks in the 
collection. Of books selected from home collections, bookstores, 
classroom libraries, or friends* collections, 87 percent were paper- 
backs . 



Cone I US ivMis 

Thi:i study iias Jescrihcd the actual behavior of high school 
sttidt-MUs in selecting materials tt>r book report assignments. The 
strongest cf4!^'<^-t students* selection of materials was the type of 
assignment anthythe degree oi restriction placed on stuc^*. In rases 

where assignments were carefully restricted, booK. talki», .ecommended 
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TABLE 4-5 

PERCENTAGE OF PAPERBACK BOOKS SELECTED IN EACH FACILITY 



School 


Public 






Other (Class 




Library 


Library 


Home 


Bookstore 


& Friends) 


All Sources 


45/1 




82% 


95% 




58% 
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lists, and library visits appeared to have a large influence on stuaent 
book selection. In cases with an unrestricted book choice, students 
tend to make their own selections, with a moderate degree of influence 
fron friends. Unrestricted students do not seem to be significantly 
infl uenced by teachers and librarians* In all cases, browsing was an 
important factor in book selection. 

As the single most accessible facility for most students, it is 
not surprising that the school library is the most frequently used 
source for finding book report n^aterials. Several implications can be 
drawn from these findings in terms of the role of the school librarian 
in fulfilling student needs for book report assignments. By assuming 
an active role, school librarians can have a significant effect on 
student selection of materials^ Cooperative efforts between teachers 
and librarians in developing assignments, book talks, and book lists, 
were observed to have a strong effect on student selection. 

Librarians should recognize that their effect extends beyond 
their actual contacts to a group of students. It is not uncoranon for 
students to rely on their peers for ideas and advice on books to read* 
On the other hand, since browsing is the predominant selection behavior 
reported by students (and the school library is their most frequent 
choice for actual selection) the school librarian does exert some con-- 
trol over student selection by controlling the collection. This con-- 
trol can certainly be effected by weeding decisions, as well as selec- 
tion policies. 

Because book report assignments require the selection of only 
one book for any given assignment, the heavy use of the school library 
results in an automatic decrease in the use of other facilities. The 
public library is not a particularly important facility in book report 
assignments, although in communities where public libraries are more 
accessible, there is a slight increase in their use by students. The 
use of bookstores and home collections is not overwhelming, but some 
students do use these sources. The use of bookstores and home collec- 
tions does not seem to be related to the socioeconomic level of the 
community. Public libraries, bookstores and home collections probably 
serve to supplement the sci)Ool library collection, rather than compete 
with it. 

Tnere are some student preferenctvs which seem to be general- 
i/.able to the hish sc!)ool population as a whole. In general, students 
tend to prefer fiction to nonfiction, and paperbacks to hardcover 
books. The titles selected are diverse and range widely as to date. 
Titles which are frequently selected tend to be those from teacher 
lists, while standardized selection guides arc less likely to nutch 
what is actually read. 

In the final analy:^;!^, improvement of library SL.rvices for 
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high school students is the responsibil ily of the individual librarian 
Librarians concerned with actively participating, cooperating, and 
interacting with teachers and students will have a far greater impact 
on selection behavior than the collection available. Objecjtive evalu- 
ative techniques, such as those described in this study, can serve as 
effective tools for school librarians in better providing guidance and 
services to their student patrons • 
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STUDENT USE OF MAGAZINES 



In the best af all possible worlds information is used regard-- 
less of the particular form in which it is published. Books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and non-print materials should ail be considered as informa- 
tion sources* Yet this is often not the case. Differences in filing 
rulers and in access Lools^represent barriers to an integrated view of 
information* If these ^^riers are to be overcome, user training will 
play an important role- In order to develoiJ good training strategies 
it is necessary to first understand the present use patterns of stu- 
dents. 

This report concentrates on the use of magazine articles by 
high school students. These articles were used in the larger context 
of fulfilling assignments calling for the collection of information on 
individual topics. Students were expected to use resources outside 
the classroom. They were not specifically limited to a particular 
form of material. The details of this study and an analysis of the 
use of materials other than magazine articles appear else^^?here. 

The bibliographies of 1,178 student papers were examined. This 
represented a purposeful sample of seventy-'three classes selected from 
fifteen schools in five school districts. In addition to the bibliog- 
raphies, each student completed a questionnaire describing the sources 
of materials referenced. 



The {:i >nteKt of Magazine U:^e 

The most striking figure on magazine use is that only 460 stu- 
dents, 39 percent of the simple, referenced any magazine articles. The 
students showed a strong preference for books. Overall, 62 percent of 
the total references wore to books, 19 percent to niagazine articles, 
and the remainder to a variety of newspaper, encyclopedias, pamphlets, 
and other materials. 

Another aspect of the students* performance Is the number of 
facilities which they used. The typical student uses between two and 
three libraries. Over half of the students use three or more facili- 
ties, while only 14 percent of the students confine their searches to 
a single library. In terms of specific institutions 34 percent of the 
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Students used their school library, 75 percent used a public library, 
and 59 percent made use of home collections. College libraries and 
private and special libraries were also used^ 

It should be clear from thi5 overview chat the students who are 
the topic of this report, that is, those who used iragazine ai?*4cles, 
are a minority of the students in this sample'. It should also be 
pointed cut that the use of materials does not strictly reflect the 
holdings in any one collection. Students show a well-developed will- 
ingness- to seek information from a variety of facilities. Finally; it 
should be noted that this study, being ba&ed on an analysis of refer- 
ences, does not differentiate the form in which an article was read. 
Hard copy,* both bound and unbound, microfilm and microfiche, and all 
other forms such as clippings and photocopies are undifferentiated in 
this analysis. 



Magazine Use 

Among the students who used magazine articles, 30 percent 
referenced only one article. Fewer than 10 percent of the students 
referenced more than eight articles. The number of articles referenced 
is detailed in table 5-1. 

The use of magazines depends on a number of factors. The most 
important is the assignment and the specific instructions in materials 
use given by the teacher. That is, in cases in which the teacher (or 
the librarian) provided special Instruction in how to access and obtain 
nvigazine articles, the students were more likely to reference articles. 
There is also some relationship between the general subject matter of 
a topic and the use of magazines. Students doing topics in the social 
sciences tended to have a higher fraction of their references from 
magazines. This may be due to the fact that assignments in these 
courses included many ^'current issues" type topics. On the other hand, 
papers from classes in the sciences tended to include a smaller frac- 
tion of magazines among t;heir references. This is somewhat surprising 
in that studies of adult scientists have shown a very strong prefer- 
ence for referencing journals over all other types of materials. 



pulcijl; 



Populaj" Titles 

In any library a small number of titles will account for a 
large proportion of ^xl magazine use. Careful attention to the most 
used titles is the basis of good periodical service. Limited funds 
for subscriptions should be allocated to titles that will have the 
greatest potential use. 

The top twenty magazine titles referenced by students in our 
sample are list d in table 5-2, These titles have been placed in rank 
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TABLE 5-1 



DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF REFERENCES TO 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES IN STUDENT PAPERS 



Art icles 
Referenced 


Rv Ntimhcr 

of Students 


% of All 
Article References 


Students 


1 


138 




in n 


2 


89 


7 ftX 




3 

4 


73 
41 


6.2 \ 

\ 

3.5 


65.2 
74.1 


5 


37 


3.1 


82^2 


6 


21 


1.8 


86.7 


7 


17 


1.4 


90.4 


8 


10 


0.8 


92.6 


9 


7 


0.6 


94.1 


10 


13 


1.3 


97.4 


More than 10 


12 


2.6 


100 
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order so that the most referenced titles are listed first. This list 
should hold few surprises for school librarians . These are well--known 
titles that would be held by^most school libraries. Three-quarters of 
these titles were held by all or all but one of the schools. In fact» 
in our fifteen sample schools only two of the top twenty titles 
( Sc ience and America ) were omitted from the collections of as many as 
six schools. 

In order to portray the dispersion of magazine articles refer- 
enced by students tables 5-2 and 5-3 were created. Ranks were assigned 
to the magazines so that the magazine contributing the most articles 
(i«e»» Newsweek) was ranked number one; the magazine with the next 
greatest number of articles ( Time ) was ranked number two, and so on. 
The last two columns hc^ve been added to table 5-2 to show the overall 
importance of these titles* The next to the last column '^Cumulative 
References to Journals'* is simply a running total of references. Thus 
the entry of 247 for Time indicates that Time and Newsweek together 
account for a total of 247 uses (i.e., 135 uses for Newsweek plus 112 
uses for Time). Similarly, the entry of 416 for New Republic indicates 
that the top five magazines taken together had a total of 416 refer-- 
ences. The last column **Cumulative Percent of All Referencer'* simply 
converts the cumulative references column to percentages by a <iing 
each number by the total number of references. In this case our sample 
had a grand total of 1,490 references to magazines. Thus the percent- 
age In the last column for Time (16.6%) is the result of dividing 247 
by 1,490 (and multiplying by 100 to give a percent). The value of 
16.5 ;>ercent means thai a library holding only the first two titles 
could have provided 16.6 percent of all of the articles referenced by 
all students In this study. Looking down this last column, we can see 
that the first four titles would satisfy one-quarter (25.4%) of all 
magazine usago. Similarly, with only seventeen titles one could supply 
over half (50.8%) of the magazine articles used by students doing Vt^ 
types of assignments represented in our sample. 

It is Important to emphasize that tht pattern of magazine use 
observed in this study is exactly the same pattern seen in studies of 
adults — especially scientists and scholars. This pattern is so pre- 
dictable Chat it is known as Bradford's Law. Bradford's Law is based 
upon an Gbst?rvation that anyone who does literature searches can make* 
Namely, if one searches the magazine or journal literature for articles 
on any specific topic, a particular pattern will emerge: a fairly large 
number of the articles retrieved will be concentrated in a few maga/.ine 
titles, while a large number of different rvigazino titles will contri-- 
bute only one or ivo articles e£.ch. This pattern is such a pervasive 
phenomenon (i.e., it has such mathematical regularity) it is called a 
law (for a more detailed introductory explanation see Drott et al. , 1979; . 
This pervasive regularity is important because on the one hand it in- 
dicates that the pattern of use of m^iga^ines by high school students 
is normal and expected- Further, it points out that for every library 
th' re will be a highly used **core*' of important magaziiies. 
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TABLE 5-2 



THE DISPERSION OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES TO THE TOP TWENTY 
MAGAZINE TITLES REFERENCED , BY STUDENTS 
(N » 1.490) 



Journal 
Rank 




N of 
Keterences 
to Journals 


Cumulative 
References 
to Journals 


Cumulative 

*y ^ All 

% Ot All 

References 


1 


Newsweek 






li-> 


O 1 




Time 






OA 7 


io.o 


t 


U.S. News & World Report 






71 7 




Sports Illustrated 






J/o 


7 ^ A 




New Republic 




JO 




7 7 a 


D 


Saturday Review 






/. ^1 


in 7 
JU. / 


7 


Scientific American 




J J 




J-i . J 


8 


Science Digest 






•)io 


J** . 0 


9 


Science News 




11 


fi;A 7 


Jo . / 


10 


Nation 




30 


577 


38.7 


11 


Reader^s Digest 




29 


606 


40.6 


12 


Business Week 




29 


635 


42.6 


13 


National Geographic 




27 


662 


44.4 


14 


America 




26 


688 


46.1 


13 


^Xmerican Heritage 




25 


713 


47.8 


16 


Sc lence 




23 


736 


49.4 


17 


Cu r ren t Hi s to r y 




22 


758 


50.8 


18 


Congressional l)i ^\oHt 




22 


780 


52.3 


19 


rsychology Today 




20 


800 


53.7 


20 


Nat ional Review 




16 


816 


54.7* 


t ional 


*The reniaining 43.3* 
276 titles. This is 


. of 
dcsc 


reft>rences was 
ribed in table 


spread over 
5-3. 


an addi- 
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TABLE 5-3 



THE DISPERSION OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
REFERENCED BY STUDENTS 
(N - 1,490) 



Jouiaal 
R^nk 




V i-»f 

ill O I 

References 


L»uniux3.r XV6 
References 


CUIBUX3C xve 

% of All 
i\6 lerences 




^ \j 




Ox o 










u ^ d 




LULU 




V X ^ -5/ 


ft QA 


Art n 


<^ / L tl I U 




XI \ i X ^ 


T Jo 


o-si • y 


31 thru 


34 


9 (9x4) 


974 


63.3 


33 thru 


37 


8 (3x3) 


998 


67.0 


38 thru 


41 


7 (7x4) 


1,026 


68.9 


42 thru 


4 b 


(^ (bx5) 


1,056 


70.9 


47 thru 


57 


3 (3x11) 


1,111 


74.6 


38 thru 


74 


4 (4x17) 


1,179 


79.1 


73 thru 


99 


3 (3<23) 


1,254 


84.2 


100 thru 


1 33 


2 (2<39) 


1,332 


89.4 


139 thru 


296 


1 (1x158) 


1,490 


100.0 



^Nunabcrs in this column indicate first the number of articles 
contributed by each journal in the group listed in the Journal Rank 
column. The calculation in parenth.»sos shows the number of articles 
contributed multiplied by the number of titles in the group. This 
product is the number which is added to tlic Cumulative References to 
Journals column in each row. 

*The number of articles ci>ntributed by the twenty top ranked 
titles is described in table 3-2. 
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Lasser Used Titles 



In the section above it was noted that half of all the articles 
used by students in the sample could have been supplied from only 17 
titles. On the other hand^ to supply the remaining half of the arti- 
cles would require 279 additional titles • This is far too long and 
varied a list to be meaningful in this report. Many of the titles 
would simply not be considered for inclusion in a high school collec- 
tion. For example, among the little used titles were American Journal 
of Epide miology^ Hustler ^ Back to Godhead (the magazine of the Hare 
Krishna Movement), and Ranger Rick^s Nature Magazine , 

In order to make some comment on this bewildering diversity of 
titles we have created table 5-3. In table 5^3 all of table 5-2 is 
represented by the first line. The remaining lines represent groups of 
titles by "their rank and the number of titles each group contributed. 
The cumulative references column is calculated as in table 5-2 except 
that if, for example, there are 11 titles contributing five articles 
each (titlfcjs ranked 47 through 57) then 55 articles (5 x 11) must be 
added to the cumulative total. 

Examining the last line in table 5-3 we set\ that there were 158 
cities which were used one time each. This represen^i^ more than half 
of our total of 296 individual magazine titles, but only 10.6 percent 
of the magazine articles used. With such a diversity of titles and 
such light use it would be hard to select specific titles or to justify 
their cost if they were purchased for the school library. On the other 
hand it is very encouraging to see students able to find and use such a 
diversity of sources, lise of many of these titles represents use of 
libraries other than the school library. The average student in this 
study indicated the use of two or three libraries in locating informa- 
tion for their assignments. The number and diversity of the libraries 
used was related to the requirements of the students* assignments and 
the instructions and assistance provided by the teacher — at times in 
conjunction with the school librarian. It is obvious that many of 
these students are already involved In their own personal networking 
to access community information resources r 



'^S?^ liiterials 

Second to the question of selecting titles raust be the problem 
of how long to hold back i:>sues of nvigazines. There was a consensus 
among librarians interviewed in the sample schools on holding back 
Issues of periodicals for a fiv^e-year period. There were^ of course, 
a few exceptions based on local "guesstimates" of potential requests. 
Tile most obvious exception to tiie five-year rule was Natic>nal Ch^o- 
graphic > Most librarians tn the s.imple schools agreed on the value o' 
long runs of this partirul^ir title* In rm^t instances, however, there 
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was no official policy on the length of time (beyond five years) that 
individual titles should be retained. 

Table 5-4 presents the distribution of the age of magazines 
referenced » Holdings of five years of back issues would have supplied 
60 percent of all articles while ten years of back issues would have 
satisfied 74 percent of the uses. Twenty years of holdings would have 
provided 35 percent of all articles referenced. 

In a sense, these figures may be somewhat tsisleading since 
they combine the references of all students together. It is possible 
to analyze the data to consider the service that various levels of 
magazine holdings would give to individual students. For simplicity 
we assume that all titles are available for soBie time span. 

Suppose that the library policy ^/as to hold all raagazine back 
issues for a period of five years. As noted above this would meet 60 
percent of the aggregate needs. Such a policy would provide nearly 
half (49X) of the students with all of the articles they referenced. 
Another one-fifth (21%) of the students would find some of their 
desired Tnagazine articles. However^ under a five-year-holdings policy, 
alnwst one-third (SOZ) of the students would find none of the articles 
they used. They would be totally unserved by such a magazine collec- 
tion. 

If the library policy were extended to hold materials for ten 
years, then 74 percent of the total demand would be satisfied. Under 
this ten-year-holdings policy two-thirds (66%) of the students would 
be given complete service and 13 percent could be provided with some 
of their articles. A ten-year-holdings policy would leave one-fifth 
(21%) of the students unserved (i.e., the library would provide none 
of the articles they referenced). 

It is clear that there is wide diversity among students in 
terms of the age of magazines used. This diversity makes it difficult 
to plan for services that would encompass the variety of student needs. 
Even a five-year holding of magazines would provide complete service 
to nearly half of the students. On the other hand even ten years of 
holdings would leave one-fifth (21/0 of the students completely un-^ 
served. These figures assume holdlnf^s of all requested titles. In a 
more limited collection the service rates would be lower. 

One answer to responding to the diversity In age of materials 
is to maintain relatively long back files of the most popular titles. 
Table 5-5 lists the twenty most used titles together with the most 
recent and oldest dates referenced by any student. In addition, the 
median date shows how old holdings would have to be in order to satisfy 
onc'-half of the student demand for each title* In *jeneral^ one-half of 
the use can be provided with a relatively few years of holdings (5 to 
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TABLE 5-4 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGE OF MAGAZINES 
REFERENCED BY STUDENTS 



Date of N of Articles % of A3 Cumulative % 

Articles This Age Artie' 3 of Articles 



i97a 256 17 17 

1977 258 17 34 

1976 14 7 10 44 

1975 123 8 52 

1974 115 8 60 

1973 68 5 65 

1972 65 -4 69 

1971 33 2 71 

1970 31 2 73 

lhb9 20 1 74 

i9b4 to 1968 93 6 80 

1959 to 1963 68 5 85 

1949 to 1958 89 6 91 

Before 1949 124 8 99 
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TABLE 3-3 

USE STATISTICS OF T^'Eli-H WST RCFERENCED JOURNAL TITLES 



^ -Journal 


N of 

Schools 

Holding 


N of 
Uses 


Oldest 
Use 


Most 

Recent 

Use 


Kedi 
Date 
Use 


Kev$wcek 


15 


136 


1936 


1978 


1976 


Time 

* 


15 


112 


1923 


1979 


1976 


U.S. News & World Report 


14 


76 


1951 


1979 


1976 


Sports Illuscrated 


15 


55 


1973 


1978 


1977 


Nev Republic 


lA 


38 


1915 


1978 


1964 


S&turday Revicv? 


U 


35 


1944 


1978 


1965 


Scientific American 


15 


33 


1952 


1977 


1969 


Science Digest 


14 


32 


1971 


1978 


1976 


Science I'evs 


14 


31 


1966 


1978 


1975 


Nation 


14 


30 


1919 


1978 


1974 


Readers* Ligest 


14 


29 


1938 


1979 


1973 


Business Week 


11 


29 


1931 


1978 


1977 


National Geographic 


14 


27 


1906 


197S 


1974 


Aaerica 


9 


26 


1965 


1978 


1976 


American Heritage 


13 


26 


1955 


1976 


1953 


Science 


y 


23 


1903 


1978 


1971 


Current llistor>' 


14 


22 


1V61 


1976 


1972 


Concressional DigesL 


13 


22 


1961 


1977 


1974 


Pcycliology Tod.iy 


16 


20 


1973 


197S 


1976 


N'Mtloaal Review 


10 


16 


1915 


1978 


1974 
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10 years), while in some case the remaining use goes back to the 
founding of the journal. In evaluating the importance of back issues 
it is important to remember the overall contribution made by the most 
important journals • For example, one of the top ranked magazine 
titles has much greater potential for use than subscribinQ to a dozen 
or more little used titles. 



Selection of Titj>es 

One of our concerns has been how a librarian might go about 
selecting journal titles which are most likely to be used by students. 
Our first observation is that the librarians in this sample did a very 
good job in selecting the most popular titles. This is not surprising. 
The titles are well-known and recommended for school collections. We 
would expect that professional information workers would recognize and 
acquire high-demand materials. 

Lesser used titles present a more difficult problem in selec-^ 
tion. The demand may not be observable (that is, students who do not 
find a title simply abandon their search v/ithout asking for help). 
One often used aid in selecting titles is the list of magazines covered 
by Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature . Interviews with librarians 
in the sample schools indicated that indexing in the Re aders^ Guide was 
the single most important factor in selecting magazines for their col- 
lections. In fact, every library in our sample had Readers' Guide and 
most had no other periodical index* Thus one might assume that 
Readers y Guide would be the source of most citations found by students. 

All of the titles referenced were checked against the list of 
journals covered in Readers' Guide , Of the 296 titles used, 129 (44%) 
were covered by this index. This is not quite what it appears. The 
titles covered by Readers' Guide are much more heavily used than titles 
not included in this index. Of the 1,490 articles referenced, 1,224 
(82%) were from titles covered by Read ers' Guide . Although some stu- 
dents appear to have located articles using other indexes. Readers ' 
Guide could have satisfied most of the use observed. 

We also examined the possibility that Periodicals for Sc hool 
Media Progra ms might provide a more complete list of titles useu by 
students. Since this Pvirtlculnr bibliographic tool offers a broad 
spectrum of recommended titles would it, in fact, identify more of 
those actually referenced by students? This was not the case. There 
were only twelve titles used by students and covered by Periodicals 
for School Media Pro^^nims but not indexed in Reader s ' Guide . Tliese 
twelve titles accounted for only twenty^four reference's. For example, 
the most used of these titles was Architect u ra 1 r urn which was used 
hy two students from a jj^lngle class, each of whom referenced three 
articles. It nppenrs that Periodicals for School Me dia Programs adds 
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little to the identification of titles actually used beyond the scope 
of Readers' Guide, 



A question which is somewhat related to the use of specific 
indexes for title selection is whether or not students use indexes to 
locate articles. An alternative is that students might find a journal 
title which was useful and then locate additional articles by browsing 
back issues. As a partial check on this behavior we examined the num-- 
ber of different titles referenced by each student. If students were 
identifying a useful title and then finding articles by browsing, 
we would expect to find that the number of different titles used was 
smaller than the number of articles referenced, (This analysis can 
apply only to the 322 students who referenced two or more articles.) 
Looking at the data we found that a student referencing two, three, or 
four articles was most likely to have selected each article from a 
different title. Students referencing five or more articles continued 
this tendency but were most likely to repeat a title in one or two 
cases. Statistically the correlation between the number of articles 
and the number of different titles referenced was 0.81, indicating 
that the tendency to use a variety of titles is rather strong. We 
take this evidence that students are using a number of different 
titles to suggest that indexes are being used rather than browsing 
alone. 



Serials Policies 

The very broad range of titles used by students^ and the fact 
that a large fraction of these titles are used infrequently suggests 
that no single library can (or should) attempt to hold all titles 
which students may use. The data presented above suggests that the 
best serials policy for a school library/media center would involve 
less emphasis on the number of titles held and greater concern fov the 
length of time issues are retained. It is hard to reconcile the actual 
student use patterns with school library standards which call for 
access to as many as 175 titles but are vague on standards for reten- 
tion beyond a short time span. 

Libraries beyond the school library are an important source of 
m:iterials for high school students. In a sense student action has 
outstripped professional planning in this aspect of networking. Recog- 
nizing this has important implications for training students to find 
information. Students must be prepared with skills which will allow 
them to access magazines in a variety of facilities. They need general 
approaches to indexes Tind collections rather than narrow training 
suited only to the !>oldlngs of a single library. 

The high concentration o use in a few titles suggests that the 
gre.itest professional effort should be devoted to policies for the 
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stilection and retention of these materials. Attempts to make rational 
choices among little usea titles are more likely to be "guesses" than 
"selections." 



Fi nally, librarians and teachers should direct their attention 
to that majority of the students who referenced no magazine articles. 
It is clear that simply collecting titles and indexes is not enough. 
Similarly, a passive willingness to give guidance and instruction does 
not lead students to these materials. If an educational goal is to 
expose students to the use of materials in a variety of formats, then 
librarians and teachers must reach out with active training strategies. 
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ANALYSIS OF BOOK TITLES RECOMMENDED BY 
FREQUENTLY USED RETROSPECTIVE LISTS 



The informational needs of Che young adult, i*e«f the adoles- 
cent, are basically sisiilar to those of all information users » 
regardless of age. They may be partially categorized as recreational, 
developmental and jccupational in type. The last of these reflects 
the fact that the great majority of young adults are students « To 
provide for the various materials essential to satisfy their informa- 
tion needs, both school and public libraries are called upon* The 
availability of suitable materials in any given library is dependent 
to a great degree on the collection policies and selection criteria 
which pertain in the particular f cility. 

In a study of factors influencing selection of materials by 
school media specialists John Belland ("Factors Influencing Selection 
of Materials," School Media Quarterly [Winter 1978], pp* 112^19) found 
that the third highest ranked factor was inclusion on recommended 
lists. There are eighteen lists commonly consulted by those selecting 
books for adolescents. These can be divided into four major categories: 
standard collections, lists of recommended titles, annual listings of 
*'best* books and textbooks on adolescent literature. 

Standard collections are those selection tools which endeavor 
to provide a complete collection for the group to be served. While 
quality is a factor in the inclusion of a title in one of these tools 
another major factor is the subject matter of the book, since the 
scope of these standard collections is all the subjects which might be 
of interest or use to adolescents. 

The Junior High School Library Catalog and the Senior High 
School Library Catalog and the Children's Catalog are the ttitimvirate 
comprising that part of the Standard Catalog Series serving children's 
and young adult libraries. The Junior High School Library Catalog and 
the Senior High School Library Catalog , while designed to support the 
curriculum of a gvpod junior or senior high school respectively, are 
frequently utilized by public libraries. Selection of books for these 
two tools is carried out in a simila * manner* An advisory committee 
of experienced librarians examine titles and propose a list of nomina- 
tions. This list is then sent to a group of consultants who vote on 
each title. Arrangement of ^he two catalogs is also similar. The main 
body of the book is a classified catalog. This is followed by an 
author^ title, subject, and analytical index. The book ends with a 
directory of publishers and distributors. The J unior Hl^h School 
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Library Catalog contains 3,791 titles while the Senior High School 
Catalog contains 5t281* 

Books for Secondary School Libraries contains 5,617 nonfiction 
titles and is intended to support the curriculum of an independent 
school. Selection is by the Library Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools* An att?§mpt is made to select books re- 
presenting high standards of scholarship in the tradit4onal areas. 
Standards of objectivity of presentation and literary qVlity standards 
are used as criteria in selecting books on current non-scl»'>larly 
topics. Books are arranged by Dewey Decimal Classification\niflnber with 
an index of authors, titles and subjects. A directory of publishers 
is also included. 

While standard collections are aimed at the librarian who is 
building a collection, lists of recommended titles are aimed at the 
adolescent user* Their main purpose is to turn young adults on to 
reading. They are therefore not encyclopedic in scope but are influ- 
enced by current adolescent interests. The National Council of Teachers 
of English compiles two such lists: Your Reading: A Booklist for Junior 
High Students t and Books for You; A Booklist for Senior High Students . 
Selection is carried out by a committee of the Council* /»mong the 
criteria are popularity as well as literary excellence. Books are 
arranged by broad topics (e.g., ^'American Indian Experiences" and 
"On Growing Up Male"). Your Reading contains 1,447 titles and Books for 
Yqu 1»9B6 titles. Each is provided with author and title indices and a 
directory of publishers. 

Sirorgasbord of Books, Titles Junior High Schoo Readers Relish 
was compiled by Betty M. Owen who has been involved in selecting books 
for the Teen Age Book Club, a subsidiary of Scholastic Book Services. 
It contains 468 titles » most of which are available paperbacks. 
There are author and title indices and a directory of: publishers. 

Books for the Teen Age is compiled yearly by the Committee on 
Books for Young Adults of the New York Public Library. Its focus is on 
adult books which teens will enjoy. Arrangement is by broad topics, 
i.e., "Sports/* 'Energy and Technology," and "China.*" The 1977 edition 
contained 915 title-j. There is a title index but no author index. 

Since adolescents' reading preferences are frequently influenced 
by trends annual lists of "best" books are frequently used by librarians 
as a buying guide. The Young Adult Services Division of the American 
Library Association publishes one such annual list. A committee of 
young adult librarians from public and school libraries select approxi- 
mately forty books annually. In 1975 a conference was held to examine 
all of the "Best Books Lists" compiled up to that time and seventy 
were selected as "Best of the Best." The Young Adult Services Division 
also publishes "Books for the ColleRe Bound* a series of lists aimed at 
young people who are about to enter college. Lists are published on 
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various topics and are frequently updated. 



Robert G. Carlsen. author of Books and the Teen-Ape P.^ader 
conducts a yearly poll of teens in Iowa to dctermiue their preferences 
among books published during the last year. The results of this 
popularity poll are published in the English Journal each y<*ar. 

Awards are also influential and also numerous. The Children's 
Book Council has compiled Children's Books t Awards & Prize >. This is 
revised biannually. Arrangement is alphabetically by award. While it 
major focus is on books for children, awards given to books for adoles 
cents are "also listed. In addition many books receiving awards meant 
for children's books are popular among teens. This reference tool, 
together with other well-known book awards formed the basis for the 
selection of a combined list of awaru book titles. These titles had 
either won awards specifically oriented toward young adult literature 
or were those titles which were winners of more general awards and 
were especially suited to this audience. 

One last type of recommending list is the textbook on adoles- 
cent literature and/or information ser/ices. While not meant to be 
used as a buying guide, they nre frequently utilized as such — 
particularly by the beginning librarian who may have just used the 
text in college classes. (A complete list of the texts studied is in- 
cluded in the bibliography.) It must be remembered that these texts 
frequently cite materials of historical interest and that materials 
may be cited which have had an influence on the field but are of de- 
batable quality, e.g., Nancy Drew, Here as in almost no other tool 
the personal preference of the compiltr is paramount. 

In 1979 Barber and Rosenzweig exaraxned all of the titles in 
the eighteen previously mentioned tools. They compiled a list com- 
posed of a selection of all fiction titles with four or more citations 
and all nonfiction, biography, and short story titles with three or 
more citations was conducted to form a core of 1,134 titles. This 
core is, in essence, a reflection of consensus by experts of these 
titles. 
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Standard Collections 

Junior HiRh School Catalog. 3rd ed. with supplement, 1976. New York: 
F W. Wilson Companf, 1975. 

National Association of Tnaependent Schools. Books for Secondary 
School Libraries. 5th ed. New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 

Senior High School Library Cataloi^ . 10th ed. with supplements, 1973- 
1976. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1972. 

Lists of Recommended Titles 

National Council of Teachers of English. Books for You; A Baadine 
List for Senior Hiii^ h Students . New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1971. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Your Reading: A Booklist 
for Junior High Students . Urbana, 111.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1975. 

New York Public Library. Books for the Teenage . New York: New York 
Public Library, 1976. 

Owen, Betty H. Smorgasbord of Books; Titles of Junior High Reaiers 
Relish . New York: Citation Press, 1974. 

Annual Listings of "Best" Books 

Best Book s for Young Adults . Chicago: Young Adult Services Division, 
American Library Association, annual. 

Best of the Best. Chicago: Young Adult Services Division, American 
Library Association, 1975. 

"Best Young Adult Books of the Year." School Library Journal . 
December, annual. 

Carlsen, G. Robert. "Books for Young Adults: Honor Listing." English 
Journal. January, annual. 

Books for the Coll ege Bound . Chicago: Young Adult Services Division, 
American Library Association, 1976. 

Various listings of specific award books, i.e., Newbery Award, Hugo 
Award, Edgar Award, etc. 

Textbooks on Adolescent Literature and Information Services 

Burton, Dwight L. Literature Study in the High Schools . 3rd ed. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. 
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Carlsen, G. Robert. Books and the Teen-Age Reader; A Guide for 

Teachers, Librarians and l>arents . rev. and updated. Mew York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971. 

Edwards, Margaret A. The Fair Garden and the Swana of Beasts; The 
Library and the Young Adult , rev. and expanded. Nev York: 
Hawthorne Books, Inc., l?"*'*. 

Fader, Daniel, with James Duggins, Tom Finn, and Elton McNeil. The 

New Hooked on Books . Nev York: Berkley Publishing Corporation, 
1976. 

Meade, Richard A., and Small, Robert C., Jr. Literature for Adoles- 
cents. Selection and Use . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1973. 

Thomison, Dennis. Readings, About Adolescent Literature . Metuchen, 
N.J.; The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1970. 



Fig. 6-1. Bibliography of retrospective lists included in the 

study. 



ANALYSIS OF SOURCES 



The following sections present Information describing the con- 
tent and coverage of the sources described above. Information is 
provid'.^d for each source separately and for all sources together^ 
These tables fcan serve as a guide for comparing sources or for choosing 
sources which are most likely to list books having certain character- 
istics^ It should be recognized that the sources differ widely in both 
size and purpose. The data presented, while, comparative, should not 
be interpreted as evaluative. 



Methodolog y 

The unit of analysis for this study was the recommended title. 
Each source was examined in turn and a card was prepared for each title 
recommended. The data recorded for each title was: author^ title ^ 
publisher^ publication date» and subject. As successive sources were 
examined « cards were created for new titles^ while notations indi^ 
eating source were added to cards already in the file. References 
to different editions of the same title were treated as references to 
the same item* 

The resulting file of 19,^755 recommended titles was key- 
punched and sorted by computer. Specially written programs were then 
used to extract the data for the tables in this chapter. The focus of 
this investigation was to describe the sources In various ways which 
would allow users to compare and contrast them. This was not a study 
of individual recommended titles. 



Publication Date Distribution 

The publication date distribution tables (table 6-1-1 through 
table 6-1-20) describe each source in terms of the age of the materials 
which it recommends. The heading of each table identifies the source 
and the number of title**? recommended by that source. The first column, 
which Is identical ^or each of these tables, groups publication dates. 
The preponderance of crates over all sources tended to cluster in the 
1960s and 1970s. Thus, these time periods are divided into two year 
groups. Older time periods, which had fewer titles, cover a larger 
time span. 
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The second column, headed "Number of Titles in Age Group," is 
the count of those titles in the source which fell into the time 
period described at the left, ^or example, table 6-1-1 shows that 
seventy-five of the titles recommended by Carlsen were published In 
1925 or before. A user interested in books from a specific time 
period could use this information as a guide in selecting sources. 

The third column headed "% of titles in age group" shows the 
fraction (as a percent) of the titles in each source in the age group 
named in the leftmost column. This was calculated by dividing the 
number of titles in each age group from column two by the total number 
of titles in the source and multiplying by one-hundred to give a per- 
centage. These values can be used to compare the relative "richness" 
of sources in various ages of titles regardless 6f the number of 
titles covered by the source. 

The last column headed "% of titles this age or older" is 
simply a running sum of the percentages in the third column. The 
entry for any date group giv*>- the fraction of the titles in the 
source which are that age or older. Subtracting the percentage from 
one-hundred would give the fraction of recommended titles which are 
more recent than the date indicated. For example, in table 6-1-1 
the ♦:ry in this column for the age group 1963-64 is fifty-one. This 
indJu es that 51 percent (roughly half) of the titles recommended by 
Carlsen were published in 1964 or earlier. Subtracting from one- 
hundred indicates that 49 percent of the recommended titles were 
published after 1964. 



# 
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TABLE 6-1-1 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN BOOKS AND THE TEENAGE READER 
(CARLSEN) 

(1124 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of titles 
in age group 


% of titles 
til! 3 age or 
older* 


1925 and before 


75 


7 


7 


1926-1950 


117 


10 


17 


1951-1955 


84 


7 


24 


1956-1960 


lOS 


10 


34 


1961-1962 


67 


6 


40 


1963-1964 


126 


11 


51 


1965-1966 


■ 134 


12 


63 


1967-1968 


205 


18 


81 


1969-1970 


130 


16 


97 


1971-1972 


15 


1 


98 


1073-1974 


13 


1 


99 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN AWARD BOOKS 

(306 Titles) 





















% of titles 




Publication Date 


Number of Titles 


% of titles 


this age or 




of titles 


in age group 


in age group 


older* 



1923 and before 


14 


5 


5 


1926-1950 


60 


20 




1951-1935 


19 


6 


31 


1956-1960 


27 


9 


AO 


1961-1962 


23 


8 


48 


1963-1964 


17 


6 


54 


1965-1966 


20 


7 


61 


1967-1968 


21 


7 


68 


1969-1970 


34 


13 


79 


1971-1972 


34 


11 


90 


1973-1974 


28 


9 


99 


1973-1976 


6 


2 


101 


1977-1978 


3 


1 


102 



*Totals!may not equal 1007', duo to rounding error??. 
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TmE 6-1-3 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN YASD "BEST BOOKS" 

(253 Titles) 





Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 



1925 and before 


0 


0 


0 


1926-1950 


0 


0 


0 


1951-1955 


0 


0 


0 


1956-1960 


0 


0 


0 


1961-1962 


0 


0 


0 


1963-1964 


0 


0 


0 


1965-1966 


1 


0 


0 


1967-1968 


0 


0 


0 


1969-1970 


32 


13 


13 


1971-1972 


70 


23 


41 


1973-1974 


32 


13 


54 


1975-1976 


114 


45 


99 


1977-1978 


4 


2 


101 


'''Totals may not equal 


100?; due 


to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1*4 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR I4ATERIALS 
COVERED IN SLJ "BEST BOOKS" 

(168 Titles) 



% of Titles 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Nuiaber of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


this age or 
older* 


1925 And Ktf*fr>rp 


0 


0 


n 




n 


n 


A 
U 


1951-1955 


0 


n 


\i 


1956-1960 


1 


I 


1 


1961-1962 


p 


0 


1 


1963-1964 


0 


0 


1 


1965-1966 


1 


1 


2 


1967-1963 


0 


0 


2 


1969-1970 


26 


15 


17 


1971-1972 


52 


31 


48 


1973-1974 


35 


21 


69 


1975-1976 


18 


11 


80 


1977-1978 


35 


21 


101 



*Totalsmay not equal 100% duo to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-X-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 

(5,864 Titles) 





Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older^ 



1925 and before 


205 


3 


*» 


1926-1950 


457 


8 


11 


1951-1955 1 


235 


5 


16 


1956-1960 


397 


> 


23 


1961-1962 


162 


3 


26 


1963-1964 


354 


6 


32 


1965-1966 


493 


S 


40 


1967-1968 


626 


11 


51 


1969-1970 


1,076 


18 


69 


1971-1972 


1,152 


20 


89 


1973-1974 


653 


11 


100 


1973-1976 


3 


0 


100 


1977-1978 


1 


0 


100 



^Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-6 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 

(4.978 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


• 

Number of Titles 

in AC*"'* 53fT*oitr> 


% of Titles 


/9 Ol JLXUX6S 

this age or 


1925 and before 


53 


1 


1 


1926-1950 


250 


5 


6 


1951-1955 


223 


4 


10 


1956-1960 


378 


8 


18 


1961-1962 


276 


6 


24 


1963-1964 


409 


8 


32 


1965-1966 


494 


10 


42 


1967-1963 


843 


17 


59 


1969-1970 


799 


16 


75 


1971-1972 


821 


16 


91 


1973-1974 


430 


9 


100 


1975-1976 


2 


0 


100 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-7 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN SIIORGASBORD OF BOOKS 

(370 Titles) 





Publication Date 


Number of Titles 
m age group 


S of titles 
in age group 


of titles 
this age or 
older* 


1925 and before 


1 


0 


0 


1926-1950 


24 


6 


6 


1951-1955 


15 


4 


10 






0 


15 


1961-1962 


19 


5 


21 


1963-1964 


21 


6 


27 


1965-1966 


42 


11 


38 


1967-1968 


49 


13 


51 


1969-1970 


60 


16 


67 


1971-1972 


71 


19 


86 


1973-1974 


42 


11 


97 


1975-1976 


2 




98 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-8 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR ^lATERIALS 
COVERED IN BOOKS FOR YOU-NCTE (HIGH SCHOOL) 

(2,111 Titles) 





Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 



j.7^D ana oeiore 


an 


3 


3 


1926-1950 


227 


11 


14 


1951-1955 


195 


9 


23 


1956-1960 


366 


17 


40 


1961-1962 


341 


16 


56 


1963-1964 


268 


13 


69 


1965-1966 


341 


16 


85 


1967-1968 


221 


10 


95 


1969-1970 


30 


1 


96 


1971-1972 


27 


1 


97 


1973-1974 


33 


2 


99 


1975-1976 


2 


0 


99 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-9 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN BOOKS FOR THE TEENAGE 
(NEIJ YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY) 

(510 Titles) 





Publication DaCe 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 



1925 and betore 


19 


4 


4 


1926-1950 . 


21 


4 


8 


1951-1955 


12 


2 


10 


1956-1960 


24 


5 


15 


1961-1962 


16 


3 


18 


1963-196A 


26 


5 


23 


1965-1966 


20 


4 


27 


1967-1968 


30 


6 


33 


1969-1970 


64 


13 


46 


1971-1972 


104 


20 


66 


1973-1974 


140 


27 


93 


1975-1976 


33 


6 


99 


1977-1978 


1 


0 


99 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TASLE 6-1-10 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN THE FAIR GARDEN AND THE SWARM 
OF BEASTS (EDWARDS) 

(88 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


1925 and before 


10 


11 


11 


1926-1950 


18 


20 


31 


1951-1955 


5 


6 


37 


1956-1960 


8 


9 


46 


1961-1962 


2 


2 


48 


1963-1964 


10 


11 


59 


1965-1966 


10 


11 


70 


1967-1968 


12 


14 


84 


1979-1970 


4 


5 


89 


1971-1972 


. 8 


9 


98 


1973-1974 


1 


1 


99 


1975-1976 


0 


0 


99 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-11 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR flATERIALS 
COVERED IN BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES (ISTA) 

(5.252 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age. group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


1925 and before 


90 


2 


2 


1926-1050 


303 


6 


8 


1951-1955 


177 


3 


11 


1956-1960 


330 


6 


17 


1961-1962 


196 


A 


21 


1963-1964 


245 


5 


26 


1965-1966 


236 ' 


4 


30 


1967-1963 


567 


11 


41 


1969-1970 


786 


15 


56 


1971-1972 


932 


18 


74 


1973-1974 


1,297 


25 


99 


1975-1976 


97 


2 





*Totcls may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-12 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN "HONOR LISTING" (CARLSEN) 

(195 Titles) 





Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 



1925 and before 


0 


w 


n 
u 


1926-1950 


1 


1 


1 


1951-1955 


I 


1 


2 


1956-1960 


1 


1 


3 


1961-1962 


1 


1 


4 


1963-1964 


2 


1 


5 


1965-1966 


3 


2 


7 


1967-1963 


10 


5 


12 


19o9-1970 


16 


8 


20 


1971-1972 


44 


23 


43 


1973-1974 


79 


41 


84 


1975-1976 


37 


19 


103 



*Total55 may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-13 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN READINGS ABOUT ADOLESCENT 
LITERATURE (THOMISON) 

(294 Titles) 



% of Titles 



— 


publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


this age or 
older* 


... 


1923 and before 


31 > 


11 


11 




1926-1950 


115 


39 


50 




1951-1955 


59 


20 


70 




1956-\960 


48 


16 


86 




1961-1962 


19 


6 


92 




1963-1964 


8 


3 


95 




1965-1966 


4 


1 


96 




1967-1968 


3 


1 


97 




1969-1970 


3 


1 


98 




1971-1972 


3 


1 


99 




1973-1974 


1 


0 


99 




1975-1976 


0 


0 


99 



^Totals may not equal 100?^ due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-14 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN LITERATURE FOR ADOLESCENTS 
(MEADE) 

_ (201 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles- 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


19|{| and before 


29 




14 


1926-1950 


54 


27 


41 


1951-1955 


31 


15 


56 


1956-1960 


32 


16 


72 


1961-1962 


15 


7 


79 


19<,3-196A 


18 


9 


88 


1965-1966 


11 


5 


93 


••67-1968 


5 


2 


95 


1969-1970 


3 


1 


96 


1971-1972 


2 


1 


97 


1973-1974 


1 


1 


98 


1975-1976 


0 


0 


98 



*Totals may not equal lOOrc due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-15 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IM LITERATURE STUDY FOR TIIE HIGH 
SCHOOLS (BURTON) 

(326 Titles) 



% of Titles 

Publication Date Number of Titles % of Titles this age or 

of titles in age group in age group older* 



19''5 and before 


31 


10 


10 


1926-1950 


73 


22 


32 


1951-1955 


56 


17 


49 


1956-1960 


45 


14 


63 


1961-1962 


28 


9 


72 


1963-1964 


27 


8 


80 


1965-1966 


30 


o 


89 


1967-1968 


22 


7 


96 


1969-1970 


4 


1 


97 


I971-r ,2 


4 


1 


98 


1973-1974 


6 


2 


100 


1975-1976 


0 


0 


100 



*Totnls may not equal 100% duo to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-16 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN YASD "BEST OF THE BEST" 

(71 Titles) 













— 


Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 




1925 and before 


0 


0 


0 




1926-1950 


0 


0 


0 




1951-1955 


0 


0 


0 

Vf 




1956-1960 


4 


6 


6 




1961-1962 


8 


11 


17 




1963-1964 


5 


7 


24 




1965-1966 


6 


8 


32 




1967-1968 


10 


14 


46 




1969-1970 


8 


11 


57 




1971-1972 


12 


17 


74 




1973-1974 


16 


23 


97 




1975-1976 


2 


3 


100 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-17 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN YOUR READING-NCTE (JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL) 

(1.A25 Titles) 

m 





Publication Date 
of titles 


Nuriber of Titles 
:.n age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 



1925 and before 


23 


2 


2 


1926-1950 


33 


2 


4 


1951-1955 


' 25 


2 


6 


1956-1960 


31 


2 


S 


1961-1962 


27 


2 


10 


1963-1964 


50 


4 


14 


1965-1966 


77 


5 


19 


1967-1968 


167 


12 


31 


1969-1970 


222 


16 


47 


1971-1972 


325 


23 


70 


1973-1974 


432 


30 


100 


1975-1976 


13 


1 


101 



*Totnl.s mny not equal 100/' due to rounding errors. 
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TABLK 6-1-18 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN "BOOKS FOR THE COLLEGE BOUND" 

(202 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 

Xil. gJL wUU 


% of Titles 

J^u clg6 group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


1925 and before 


28 


14 




14 


1926-1950 


19 


9 






1951-1955 


10 


5 




28 


1956-1960 


16 


8 




36 


1961-1962 . 


9 


4 




40 


1963-1964 


8 


4 




44 


1965-1966 


8 


4 




48 


1967-1968 


7 


3 




51 


1969-1970 


20 


10 




61 


1971-1972 


25 


12 




73 


1973-1974 


49 


24 




97 


1975-1976 


3 


1 




98 



*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-1-19 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN "HOOKED ON BOOKS" 

(295 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Number of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


1925 or before 


2 


1 


1 


1926-1950 


9 


3 


4 


1951-1955 


5 


2 


6 


1956-1960 


15 


5 


11 


1961-1962 


14 


5 


16 


1963-1964 


11 


4 


20 


1965-1966 


12 


4 


24 


1967-1968 


28 


9 


33 


1969-1970 


46 


17 


50 


1971-1972 


73 


25 


75 


1973-1974 


69 


23 


98 


1975-1976 


11 


4 


102 



*'^Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors • 




TABLE 6-1-20 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN BARBER-RDSENZl^EIG CORE 

(1,030 Titles) 



Publication Date 
of titles 


Nuniber of Titles 
in age group 


% Of Titles 
in age group 


% of Titles 
this age or 
older* 


i.7^D ana DelorG 


52 


5 


5 




125 


12 


17 






8 


25 


1956-1960 


83 


9 


34 


1961-1962 


56 


5 


39 


1963-1964 


69 


7 


46 


1965-1966 


70 


7 


53 


1967-1968 


96 


9 


62 


1969-1970 


115 


11 


' 73 


1971-1972 


137 


13 


86 


1973-1974 


126 


12 


98 


1975-1976 


14 


1 


99 



'^Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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Subject Distribution 

The subject date distribution tables (table 6-2-1 through 
table 6-2-20) describe each source in terms of the subject classifi- 
cation of the titles which it recomraends • The subject classification 
is based on the Dewey Decimal System with four special categories 
which were separated out because of their size. The Dewey class 
numbers and brief descriptions in column one are intended to 
characterize the subject areas, but are not a c plete definition. 

The second column headed ^^Number of Titles in Class" records 
the number of titles in each of the classes listed at the left. Each 
recommended title was placed in only one class. If different sources 
placed the same title in different classes only the most reasonable 
assignment was used. This means that the definitions of the subject 
Classes are the same for all of the sources in this group of tables. 

• The third (last) column headed "% of Titles in Class** reports 

the fraction of the titles in each source which are in each subject 
class. This value is calculated by dividing the corresponding 
number in column two by the total number of titles in the source and 
multiplying by one-hundred to give a percent. These percentages may 
be used for comparing various sources. 

Tfiese percentages are additive. That means that subject 
classes may be combined by adding percentages. For example, in 
, table 6-2-1 subject class 500 (pure science) represents 5 percent of 

the titles recommended and class 600 (appl^ied science) is 3 percent of 
the titles. One could thus say that all science together accounted 
for 8 percent (5% plus 3%) of Carlsen^s recommended titles. 
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TABLE 6-2-1 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED 
IN BOOKS AND THE TEENAGE READER (CARLSEN) 
(1,172 Titles) 



Subject Class* 


Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 
in Classt 


000 


(Generalities) 


10 


1 


100 


(Philosoohv & Relatpd 
Disciplines) 


7 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


13 


1 


300 


(Social Sciences^ 


98 


8 


400 




16 


1 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


63 


5 


600 


(Technology [Applied 
Sciences]) 


34 


3 


700 


(The Arts - Fine & 
Decorative Arts) 


61 


5 


800 


(Literature [Belles 
Letters] 


136 


12 


900 


(General Geography & 
History) 


58 


5 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


31 


3 


11 


(Short Stories) 


10 


1 


12 


(Fiction) 


527 


45 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


108 


9 



■'^Subject classes based on Dcwoy Decimal Classification. 
'rTi>tals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN AWARD BOOKS 
(385 Tides) 





Subject Classes* 


Number of Titles 
In Class 


% of Titles 
in Classt 



000 


(Generalities) 


0 


0 


100 


(Philosophy & Related 
Disciplines) 


4 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


1 


0 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


7 


2 


400 


(Language) 


0 


0 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


2 


1 


600 


(Technology tApplied 
Sciences]) 


1 


0 


700 


(The Arts - Fine & 
Decorative Arts) 


1 


0 


800 


(Literature [Belles 
Letters]) 


34 


9 


900 


(General Geography & 
History) 


14 


4 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


0 


0 


U 


(Short Stories) 


19 


5 


12 


(Fiction) 


282 


73 


13 


(Individual Blograpliy) 


20 


5 




''^Snbjt'ct clasj^es based on 


Dewey Decimal Classification. 






Totals may not equal 100% 


due to round in j; errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-3 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS 
COVERED IN YASD "BEST BOOKS*' 
(268 Titles) 



Subject Classes* 


Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 
in Classt 


000 


(Generalities) 


0 


0 


100 


(Philosophy & Related 
Disciplines) 

• 


4 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


0 


0 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


17 


6 


AOO 


(Language) 


0 


0 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


6 


2 


600 


(Technology [Applied 
Sciences]) 


16 


6 


700 


(The Arts - Fine & 
Decorative Arts) 


16 




800 


(Literature [Belles 
Letter?]) 


11 


4 


900 


(General Geography & 
History) 


10 


A 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


1 


0 


11 


(Short Stories) 


3 


1 


12 


(Fiction) 


147 


55 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


37 


U 



>**Subjcicr clnssci^ bnscd on Dowey Decimal Classification. 
Totals may not equal 100% diio to rounding errors. 




TABLE 6-2-4 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

SLJ "BEST BOOKS" 
(168 Titles) 





Subject Class* 


Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 

in Class"^ 


000 


( Cpn#»r A 1 "2 f "f t^a ^ 


0 


0 


100 


f Phi lOKOnhv K Pa 1 XI ^oH ^ «%Ae9\ 


2 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


u 


0 


300 


(Social SripnriiQ^ 


lb 


10 


400 




0 


0 


500 


(Pure ScienPAsl 




3 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences]) . 


8 


5 


/Uu 


CThe Arts — Fino & Decorative Arts) 


17 




800 


(Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


5 


3 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


8 


5 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


1 


1 


11 


(Short Stories) 


3 


2 


12 


(Fiction) 


75 


47 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


20 


13 



* Subject Classes Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
^ Totals May Not Equal lOOZ Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 
(6,050 Titles) 



Number of Titles Z of Titles 
Subject Class* m class in Classt 



000 




161 


3 


100 


VL Of l\ctXaC6U UXSCipXlneS/ 


94 


2 






89 


1 


300 


(Social Sc^enrpcfi^ 


820 


14 


400 


(Language) 


88 


1 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


457 


8 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences]) 


450 


7 


700 


(The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


479 


8 


800 


(Literature — [Belles Letters]) 


794 


13 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


1.017 


17 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


3 38 


2 


11 


(Short Stories) 


144 


2 


12 


(Fiction) 


769 


13 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


550 


9 



* Subject Classes Based on Dewey Decimal Ciassificati 
t Totals May Not Equal iOO;^ Qxic to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-6 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 
(5,104 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Classt 



000 (Generalities) 


154 


3 


100 (Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 


45 


1 


20C (Religion) 


71 


1 


300 (Social Sciences) 


515 


10 


400 (Language) 


55 


1 


500 (Pure Sciences) 


654 


13 


600 (Technology [Applied Sciences]) 

t 


427 


8 


700 (The Arts — Fine and Decorative Arts) 


440 


9 


800 (Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


239 


5 


900 (General Geography & History) 


826 


16 


10 (Collective Biography) 


202 


4 


11 (Short Stories) 


38 


1 


12 (Fiction) 


927 


18 


13 (Individual Biography) 


511 


10 



Subject Classes Bast-d on Dowey Decimal Classification, 
t Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-7 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR ^UTERIALS COVERED IN 

SMORGASBORD OF BOOKS 
(468 Titles) 



NuBjber of Titles Z of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Class^ 



000 


(Generalities) 


w 


1 


100 


(Philosophy & Related Disciolines) 




X 


200 


(Rellzion) 


J 


1 


300 


(Social Sciences) 






400 


(Language) 


0 


0 


Cf\A 

jOO 


(Pure Sciences) 


25 


5 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences)) 


18 


4 


700 


(The Arts-Fine & Decorative Arts) 


50 


U 


800 


(Literature — (Belles Letters]) 


17 


4 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


31 


7 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


11 


2 


11 


(Short Stories) 


31 


7 


12 


(Fiction) 


210 


45 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


42 


9 



* Subject Classes Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Totals May Not Equ.il 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-8 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
BOOKS FOR YOU— NCTE (HIGH SCHOOL) 
(1.986 Titles) 





Subject Class* 


Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 
in Class t 


000 

www 


V wt:ll^ raX^ Ux6S^ 


2 


0 




vrnxxosopny & Kelatea Disciplines) 


4 


0 


200 




8 


0 


300 




63 


3 


Ann 


VL.anguage; 


43 


2 


500 


vruLV Ov-XCut- lis / 


44 


2 


600 


(Technology {Applied Sciences]) 


30 


2 


700 


(The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


50 


3 


800 


(Literature — [Belles Letters]) 


212 


11 


900 


(General Geography & History 


249 


13 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


22 


1 


11 


(Short Stories) 


62 


3 


12 


(Fiction) 


824 


41 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


373 


19 



* Subject Classes Based on Dewey Decimal Classification 
^ Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-9 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION K)R MATERIALS COVERED IN 
BOOKS FOR THE TEENAGE (NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY) 

(915 Titles) 



Nutober of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Classt 



000 


(Generalities) 


1 


0 


100 


(Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 


12 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


6 


1 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


78 


9 


400 


(Language) 


A 


0 


300 


(Pure Sciences) 


73 


8 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciencus]) 


68 


7 


700 


(The Arts — Fine and Decorative Arts) 


162 


18 


800 


(Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


67 


7 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


110 


12 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


15 


2 


11 


(Short Stories) 


10 


1 


12 


(Fiction) 




25 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


81 


9 



* Subject Class Based on Dcvay Decimal Classification. 

• Totals Miy Not Equal 100^: Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-10 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
THE FAIR GARDEN AND THE SWARjf OF BEASTS (EDWARDS) 

(91 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Class"^ 



uuu v*^ene rail ties/ 


0 


0 


iuu CPhllosophy & Related Disciplines) 


0 


0 


-Ulf (RtilLglon) 


4 


4 


juu v,J>uc-iai bciences) 


2 


2 


400 (Language) 


1 


X 


500 (Pure Sciences) 


0 


0 


6U0 (Technology [Applied Sciences]) 


0 


0 


700 (The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


0 


0 


800 (Literature — [Belles Letters]) 


2 


2 


900 (General Geography & History) 


7 


8 


10 (Collective Biography) 


0 


0 


11 (Short Stories) 


0 


0 


12 (Fiction) 


65 


71 


li (Individual Biogr.iphy) 


10 


11 


* Subject Classes Based on Dowt!y Decimal Clas.' 


;i f icat ion . 





Tot.iis May Not Equal U)i), Due" to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6- 2- 11 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT aASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES (ISTA) 
(5,617 Titles) 





Number 


of Titles % of Titles 


Subject Class* 


In 


Class in Ciass^ 



000 (Generalities) 


116 


2 


100 (Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 


168 


3 


200 (Religion) 


192 


3 


300 (Social Sciences) 


897 


16 


400 (Languaf;e) 


68 


X 


500 (Pure Sciences) 


598 


11 


600 (Technology [Applied Sciences)) 


366 


7 


700 (The Arts— Fine & Decorative Arts) 


525 


9 


800 (Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


771 


14 


900 (General Geography & History) 


1,393 


25 


10 (Collective Biography) 


53 


1 


ii (Short Stories) 


1 


0 


12 (Fiction) 


21 


0 


13 (Individu..! Biography) 


448 


8 


* Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal 


Classlf icat ion. 




-i. 

Totals May Not Equal lOO'Z Due to Roundin 


ig Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-12 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

HONOR LISTING (CARLSEN) 
(285 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Classt 



000 


(Generalities^ 


t 
1 


0 


100 






1 


200 


(Reli2ion> 


r\ 

Q 


0 


300 


CSoci^l Scipnrf^*^i 


Lh 


5 


400 


{\anguage) 


0 


0 


500 


(Pure Scienct^s) 


IS 


6 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences]) 


21 


7 


700 


(The Arcs — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


38 

.J 


13 


800 


(Literature — [Belles Letters]) 


12 


4 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


27 


9 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


4 


1 


11 


(Short Stories) 


b 


2 


12 


(Fiction) 


110 


39 


13 


(Individual Biogmphy) 


31 


11 



* Subjfct Class Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-13 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
READINGS ABOUT ADOLESCENT LITERATURE (THOMISON) 

(414 Titles) 

Number of Titles % of Titles 

Subject Class* in Class in Classt 

000 (Generalities) 2 0 

100 (Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 1 q 

200 (Religion) 1 0 

300 .(Social Sciences) 8 2 

400 (Language) 0 0 

500 (Pure Sciences) 33 9 

600 (Technology [Applied Sciences]) ' l q 

700 (Th rts — Fine and Decorative Arts) 1 O' 

800 (Literature [Belles Letters]) 57 X4 

i» 900 (General Geography & History) 7 2 

10 (Collective Biography) ^ 2 0 

11 (Short Stories) 3 ^ 

12 (Fiction) 202 49 

13 (Individual Biography) 91 22 



* Subject Clnss La Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
+ Totals May Not Equal 1007. Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-lA 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
LITERATURE FOR ADOLESCENTS (MEADE) 
(299 Titles) 





- 

Subject Class* 


Mumoer ox Titles 
in Class 


X of Titles 
in Class t 


000 


\ w^tic? ir«ixx LXcoy 


0 


0 


100 




0 


0 


200 


(Relleion) 


U 


0 


300 




1 


0 


400 




0 


0 


500 




• 

U 


0 


600 


(Technology [Applied Science]) 


1 


0 


7UU 


(The Arts— Fine & Decorative Arts) 


0 


0 


800 


(Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


17 


6 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


5 


2 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


0 


0 


11 


(Short Stories) 


2 


1 


12 


(Fiction) 


252 


84 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


21 


7 



* Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-15 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
LITERATURE STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS (BURTON) 

(578 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Class+ 



000 


f General it tf>c^ 


U 


0 


100 






0 


200 


f Rf>l i&"f nn^ 


U 


0 


300 


(Social ' Sciences) 


D 


1 


400 


(Language) 


0 


0 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


1 


0 


600 


(Technology (Applied Science]) 


1 


0 


700 


(The Arts— Fine & Decorative Arts) 


0 


0 


800 


(Literature — [Belles Letters]) 


121 


21 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


13 


2 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


7 


1 


U 


(Short Stories) 


23 


4 


12 


(Fiction) 


353 


61 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


51 


9 



* Subject Class Is Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
'Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-16 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

YASD "BEST OF THE BEST" 
(70 Titles) 



Subject Class* 


Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 
in Classt 




0 


0 


Auu ^rniiosopny 6 Related Disciplines) 


1 


1 




0 


0 




4 


6 




0 


0 




1 


1 


600 (Technology [Applied Science]) 


3 


4 


700 (The Arts — Fine and Decorative Arts) 


1 


1 


800 (Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


1 


1 


900 (General Geography & History) 


3 


4 


10 (Collective Biography) 


0 


0 


11 (Short Stories) 


0 


0 


12 (Fiction) 


45 


64 


13 (Individual Biography) 


11 


16 



* Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
^ Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-17 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 
YOUR READING— NCTE (JUNIOR HIGH) 
(1.447 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Classt 



000 


(Generalities) 


4 


0 


100 


(Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 


11 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


5 


0 


300 


(Social Science) 


111 


8 


400 


(Language) 


3 


0 


500 


(Pure Sciences) 


62 


4 


600 


(Technology [Applied Science]) 


36 


2 


700 


(The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


69 


5 


800 


(Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


85 


6 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


84 


6 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


45 


3 


11 


(Short Stories) 


27 


2 


12 


(Fiction) 


796 


55 


13 


(Individual Bioj;raphy) 


lof ■ 


8 



* Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-18 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

BOOKS FOR THE COLLEGE BOUND 
(206 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
in Class in Classt 





• 0 


0 


iuu viTiiiosophy & Related Disciplines) 


6 


3 


vcveixgion; 


2 


1 




28 


14 


400 (Language) 


0 


0 


500 (Purs^Sciences) 


9 


4 


600 (Technology {Applied Scieijpesl) 


8 


4 


700 (The Arts— Fine & Decorative Arts) 


3 


2 


800 (Literature— [Belles Letters]) 


45 


22 


900 (General Geography & History) 


7 


3 


10 (Collective Biography) 


3 


1 


11 (Short Stories) 


1 


0 


12 (Fiction)^.- 


60 


29 


13 (Individual Biography) 


34 


17 



Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal Classificatl 
TotalH May Not Equal i00% Due to Round Ins Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-19 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT aASSIFICATION FOR MATERIALS COVERED IN 

HOOKED ON BOOKS 
(466 Titles) 



Number of Titles % of Titles 
Subject Class* in Class in Classi' 



000 (Generalities) 


0 


0 


100 (Philosophy & Related Disciplines) 


7 


2 


200 (Religion) 


0 


0 


300 (Social Sciences) 


15 




400 (Language) 


0 


0 


500 (Pure Sciences) 


14 


3 


600 (Technology {Applied Sciences]) 


21 


5 


700 (The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


23 


5 


HOO (Literature— {Belles Letters)) 


7 


2 


900 (General Geography & History) 


9 


-2 


10 (Collective Biography) 


7 


2 


11 (Short Stories) 


7 


2 


12 (Fiction) 


284 


61 


13 (Individual Biography) 


72 


15 



* Subject Class is Based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 

• Totals May Not Equal 100% Due to Rounding Errors. 
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TABLE 6-2-20 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION FOR 
MATERIALS COVERED IN BARBER-ROSENZWETG CORE 

(1.098 Titles) 



Subject Class* 


^1 III 

Number of Titles 
in Class 


% of Titles 
in Classt 


000 


(Generalities) 


12 


1 


100 


(Philosophy & Related 
Disciplines) 


12 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


14 


1 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


106 


10 


400 


(Lancuace) 


15 


I 


500 


(Pure Science) 


77 


7 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences]) 


56 


5 


700 


(The Arts — Fine & Decorative 
Arts) 


55 


5 


800 


(Literature [Belles Letters!) 


1A5 


13 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


88 


8 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


24 


2 


11 


(Short Stories) 


9 


1 


12 


(Fiction) 


336 


31 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


149 


14 



'^Subject class based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 



^Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 
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Count of Recommended Items 



Table 6-3 presents the number of titles which are recommended 
from each of the bibliographic sources. It is Important to recognize 
that these sources differ widely in size. Any comparison of sources 
should recognize this size difference. (Of course, it is alsp important 
to recognize that the sources were compiled to serve different func- 
tions.) 

The code number which appears in column one of this table is 
important because it la used in some of the following tables. 

In considering sources one should remember that the Barber- 
Rosenzweig Core (source 24) is a totally derivative list. That is, 
the titles on this li^t depend totally on the content of the other 
sources. This source is assigned a non-sequential code number as a 
reminder of this special nature. 
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TABLE 6-3 






COUNT OF ITEMS INCLUDED FROM EACH BIBLIOGRAPHIC 

SOURCE 






Code 
Number 


Bibliographic Source 


Number 
of Items 


1 


Carlsen Books and the Teenage Reader 


1,204 


2 


Award Books 


417 


3 


YASD "Best Books" 


290 


4 


SU "Best Books" 


173 


5 


Senior High School Catalog 


6.173 , 


6 


Junior Hugh School Catalog 


5,113 


7 


Smorgasbord of Books 




8 


Books '^or You — NCTE (Hi eh School) 




9 


Books for the TeenaEe~New York Public Library 


I 184 


10 


The Fair Garden and the Svarfn of Beasts— 
Edwards 


98 


11 


Books for Secondary School Libraries — ISTA 


5,674 


j.<. 




336 


13 


Readings About Adolescent Literature— 
Thominson 


450 


14 


Literature for Adolescents — Meade 


314 


15 


Literature Study for the High Schools — 
Burton 


614 


16 


YASD *^Best of the Best" 


74 


17 


.at Reading— NCTE (Junior High) 


1,467 


18 


"Books for the College Bound" 


223 


19 


"Hooked on Books" 


588 


24 


8arber-Rosenzwt?lg Core* 


1,103 



♦Composed of titles which appear on at least three of the above lists. 
(Four occurrances were required for fiction titles.) 
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Overlap of Titles 

Table 6-4 presents the basic data on the overlap of titles 
across sources. The left column indicates the number of titles which 
appear in one source, two sources, and so on, as shovm on the right. 
The number of titles can be suiraned to provide new groupings. For 
example, one could calculate the number of titles appearing in ten or 
more sources by adding the number of titles in ten, elewn and twelve 
sources. Thus twenty titles (fourteen plus four plus two) appear in 
only ten or more sources. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this table is that so 
few titles appear in more than one source. This indicates very 
little agreement among sources in ternws of specific titles recommended. 
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TABLE 6-4 



OVERLAP OF UNIQUE TITLES WITHIN 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 
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Subject Distribution of Titles 

Table 6-5 gives the distribution of recomrnended titles front all 
sources. This provides an overview of what the subject coverage would 
be if all sources were used together. 

This table is similar to the tables 6-2-1 through 6-2-20 but it 
does not represent a simple sum of those tables. In this table each 
title is counted only once no matter how many sources recommend it. 

The "Not Classified" represents titles for which Dewey Classifi- 
cation numbers could not be readily found. The group •'Missing Data" 
represents errors in keypunching or cotriputer processing. The number of 
such processing errors was so small that their correction was not 
economically justified. 

Table 6-6 gives the percentage of all recommended titles in 
each subject class. This fraction could be compared against the 
percentage for any specific source (tables 6-2--1 through 6-2-20) in 
order to see how representative of the whole it was. These percentages 
(as with all percentages in this chapter) have been rounded to the 
nearest whole percent. This makes the tables easier to read without 
the loss of any meaningful information. 
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TABLE 6-5 

DlSTRinUTION OF ALL TITLE? WITHIN BROAD SUBJECT AREAS* 



Number 

Subject Areas of Items 



- 1 


(Missing Data) * 


13 


•000 


(Generalities) 


348 


100 


(Philosophy and Related Disciplines) 


295 


200 


(Religion) 


326 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


2.157 


400 


(Languages) 


200 


500 


(Pure Sciences^ 




600 


(Technology [Applied Science]) 


1.178 


700 


(The Arts — Fine and Decorative Arts) 


1,577 


800 


(Literature [Belles Letters]) 


1.905 


900 


(General Geography and History) 


3.105 


10 


(Collective Biojjraphy) 


391 


11 


(Short Storlc?) 


304 


12 


(Fiction) 


3,535 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


1.887 


14 


(Not Classified) 


959 



^Subject ircas based on Dt^wey Decimal Classification. 
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TABLE 6-6 



NUMBER OF UNIQUE TITLES ARRANGED BY 
SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 



Number 

Subject Classification* of Titles % of Titles 



000 


(Generalities) 


348 


2 


100 


(Philosophy & Related Discipline) 


.295 


1 


200 


(Religion) 


326 


2 


300 


(Social Sciences) 


2,157 




400 


(Languages) 


200 


1 


500 


(Pure Science) 


1.585 


8 


600 


(Technology [Applied Sciences]) 


1,178 


6 


700 


(The Arts — Fine & Decorative Arts) 


1.577 


8 


800 


(Literature [Belles Letters]) 


1.905 


10 


900 


(General Geography & History) 


3.105 


16 


10 


(Collective Biography) 


391 


2 


11 


(Short Stories) 


304 


2 


12 


(Biction) 


3.535 


18 


13 


(Individual Biography) 


1,887 


10 


14 


(Not Classified) . 


. 959 


5 



*Subject olass based on Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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Date Distribution of Titles 



Tables 6-7 and 6-8 both describe the distribution of all 
recommended titles by date of publication. The first table (6-7) shows 
the dates year by year, while the second (table 6-S) groups the dates 
for easier reading. 

The interpretation of the columns in table ^-8 is the same as 
those in j:ables 6*1-^1 through 6-1-20. This table represents this data 
for all recommended titles combined. Again» each title is counted only 
once no matter how many sources reconmend it. (Those titles for which 
publicatl. n dates were not recorded are omitted from this tabla*) 

The individual date distribution for any particular source can 
be compared against table 6-8 to see how typical or atypical the 
source is. The cummulative percent column is most useful for making 
such a comparison. 
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TABLE 6-7 

DISTRrBUTION OF NU>{BER OK PPCONfflKNDEn TITLES BV DATE OF PUBLICATION 
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X jvjy 


1 77S 


1916 
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1943 


32 
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1,351 


1917 


5 


1944 


54 


1971 


1,261 


1918 


8 


1945 


45 


1972 


1,586 


1919 


26 


1946 


54 


1973 


1,607 


1920 


12 


1947 


79 


1974 


990 


1921 


20 


1948 


71 


1975 


184 


1922 


8 


1949 


85 


1976 


84 


192 3 


16 


1950 


119 


1977 


3 


1924 
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94 


1978 


40 


1923 


8 
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124 


1979 


0 


1926 


n 


1953 


157 


1980t 


2,264 


*All items 


published before 1900 are 


Included in the 


count for 1900. 







'All items without a given date of publication are counted as missing data. 
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TABLE 6-3 



UNIQUE TITLES FROM ALL BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 
ARRANGED BY DATE 

(n « 17.519) 



Date of 
PublicaCions 


Number of Titles 


% of Titles 


Cumulative 
% of Titles 


1925 and before 


344 


2 


2 


1926-1950 


1,029 


6 


8 


1951-1955 


727 


4 


12 


1956-1960 


1,266 


7 


19 


1961-1962 


913 


5 


24 


1963-1964 


1,157 


7 


31 


1965-1966 


1,548 


9 


40 


1967-1968 


2,154 


12 


52 


1969-1970 


2,626 


15 


67 


1971-1972 


2,847 


16 


83 


1973-1974 


2,597 


15 


93 


1975-1976 


268 


2 


100 


1977-197S 


43 


0 


100 
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Comparison of Sources by Subject 



Table 6-9 presents a combination of all of the tables 6-2-1 
through 6-2-20. These are combined together to make comparisons 
easier. The column headed "Bibliographic Sources" gives the code 
number which identifies each source. These code numbers are listed on 
table 6-3. 

In comparing sources one should keep In mind the different 
sizes of each source. It should also be remembered that to the extent 
that the sources overlap (see table 6-10) , the same recommended title 
is being counted more than once. The coverage of the various sources 
in part reflects specific policy in their compilation. For example, 
the subject class '"Generalities" consists primarily of bibliographies, 
catalogs, and general reference works. These are materials which al- 
most any library should hold, but are not within the scope of many 
of the recommending sources. This is shown by the zero entries in 
this column. 
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TABLE 6-9 



NUMBER OF ENTRIES WITHIN EACH BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCE BY SUBJECT CLASS 
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10 
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13 


98 


16 


63 


34 


61 


136 


58 


31 


10 


527 


108 


28 


2 
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4 


1 


7 


0 


2 


1 


1 


34 


14 
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19 


282 


20 


29 






0 


4 


0 


17 


0 


6 


16 


16 


11 


10 


I 


3 


147 


37 


19 


4 




0 


2 


0 


16 


0 


5 


8 


17 


5 


8 


1 


3 


75 


20 


10 


5 


4 


161 


94 


89 


820 


88 


457 


450 


479 


794 


1,017 


138 


144 


769 


550 


119 


6 




154 


45 


71 


515 


55 


654 


427 


440 


239 


826 


202 


38 


927 


511 


4 


7 


2 


6 


3 


3 


21 


0 


25 


18 


5(1 


17 


31 


11 


31 


210 


42 


65 


8 


4 




4 


8 


63 


43 


44 


30 


50 


212 


249 


22 


62 


824 


373 


173 


9 


i 


1 


12 


6 


78 


4 


73 


68 


162 


67 


110 


15 


10 


228 


81 


266 


10 
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4 
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"l 
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2 
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65 


10 


4 


11 


3 ' 


116 


168 


192 


897 


68 


598 


366 


525 


771 


1.393 


53 
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21 
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12 
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14 
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21 


38 


12 
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31 
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13 
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'y 
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.1 
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38 
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57 
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202 


91 


33 


14 


•> 
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17 
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2 


252 


21 


13 


15 
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{) 
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121 


13 


7 


23 


353 


51 


34 


16 
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45 


11 
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17 
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45 
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16 
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15 
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14 
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284 


72 


121 
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12 


12 


14 
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15 


77 


56 


55 


145 


88 


24 


9 


336 


149 


3 



^Seo bn>] foj^raphir source list. 
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Qvarlap of Titles 

Table 6-10 gives the overlap of the sources in terras of the 
number of titles which they both reconanend. Each row and each coluinn 
is headed with the code number of a source. (See table 6-3 for the 
source titles which correspond to each code number.) 

^ For example, suppose one wished to compare Carlsen's Books and 

the Teenage Reader (source code 1) with Readings About Adolescent 
Literature by Thominson (source code 13). First use the leftmost 
column "Bibliographic Source" and locate source code 1. This code is 
the first row of the table. Now read across the row until we come to 
the column headed with source code 13. Here we read that the overlap 
between source 1 and source 13 (Carlsen and Thominson) is ninety-one 
titles. That is to say that these two sources recommend ninety-one of 
the same titles. 

In order to further understand this overlap we look back to 
table 6-3. Carlsen recommended a total of 1,204 titles while 
Thominson recommended 450. This is important because the size of the 
smaller of the two sources gives us the maximum possible overlap. If 
every single title recommended by Thominson were also recommended by 
Carlsen the overlap would be 450 (i.e.. the total number of titles 
in- Thominson) . 

Now we can compare the actual overlap from the table 
(91) with the maximum possible overlap (450). We could thus represent 
the overlap as 20 percent (i e.,^1 divided by 450). This is, in 
fact, quite a high overlap. This occurs because both of these sources 
were written with similar intent (as texts for those selecting 
materials for the teenager). 

There are several additional points that shotild be made about 
table 6-10. Tlie lower half of the table is redundant on the top half 
and has been replaced by zeros. To continue the above example. \ie 
can try to examine the overlap of sources 1 and 13 again. This time 
we select the thirteenth row and the first column. This cell contains 
a zero since the overlap Is indicated in the first row, thirteenth 
column as discussed above. Zeros have also been entered in positions 
in which a source overlaps with itself (column one with row one. .♦oiumn 
two with row two, etc.). Clearly, a source "overlaps" completely with 
Itself but such an entry would be of no value. 



Conclusions 

The examination of sources was hep,un with two ideas in mind. 
First that a consensus of "most recommended" books might emerge. 
Second, that recommr ulatlons might be st^on^ly related to stutlent use. 
It is clear from this chapter that a consensus does not emerge. The 
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TABLE 6-10 

DISTRIBUTION OF OVERLAP OF ITE^^S WITHIN BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 



ographlc 

e* 
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2 


3 
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5 
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8 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


24 


I 


0 


87 


13 


11 


484 


323 


64 


405 


114 


65 


133 


4 


91 


128 


166 


35 


159 


73 


77 


461 


2 


0 


0 


10 


7 


146 


98 


18 


79 


40 


17 


25 


8 


30 


41 


47 


14 


98 


18 


54 


139 
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49 
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34 
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22 


23 


15 
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73 
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19 
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12 


15 
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13 
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24 


42 
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935 


49 


590 


272 


65 


1,069 


28 
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91 


158 


50 


175 


115 


104 


752 
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91 


326 


152 


19 
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23 
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67 


96 


15 
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21 
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143 
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19 


41 
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19 


120 


262 
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33 


131 


19 
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*See bibliographic source list. 
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overvhelminq majority of recommended titles are recommended only once. 
This suggests that if there is any heavily recommended set of titles 
it is a very small one. 

The comparison of every title used by students against the 
list of recomniended titles was beyond the scope of this research. On 
the basis of examination of the data it is our impression that the 
overlaps between recommendations and use would be small. This is 
reinforced by the finding (reported in another chapter) that the 
active encouragement of materials used by the teacher or librarian 
is a much more important factor in student use than the specific 
holdings of a library. One might conclude that time spent with 
students is likely to be more fruitful than time spent with recommended 
lists. 



A Note to Future Researchers 

The file of 19,755 titles prepared for this study may have . 
applications beyond its use here. We have prepared a limited number 
of ricrcfiche copies of this list. These copies are available to those 
sookiuj^ to extend this research. 

The microfiche presents the entire list o£ titles arranged in 
two different orders: alphabetically by author and alphabetically by 
title. Each entry contains author, title, publication date, publisher, 
subject class, and recommending source (s) in which the item appears. 
The physical arranc^^ement is two printed lines per entry, twenty-eight 
entries per pn^e. Each of the alphabets covGrs 711 pages. 

Investigators wishing more information, or those with specific 
uses for this data, should correspond with: Dr. Raymond Barber, School 
of Library and Information Science, Drexel University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsvlvanin 1910A- 
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APPENDIX A: 



DATA COLLECTION INSTRWENTS 



Student Questionnaire: Libraries and 
Research Papers 

Teacher Questionnaire: Libraries and 
Research Papers 

Student Questionnaire: Book Reports 

Teacher Questionnaire: Book Reports 
Librarian Interview Instrument 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 
LIBRARIES AND RESEARCH PAPERS 



EXPUNATIQN ; 

This questionnaire is designed to help determine to what extent 
you used various libraries in preparing your research papers, and 
if libraries met your needs. hVL replies will be kept con£identtal . 
No respondents will be identified. 



I. Did you use any of these libraries in preparing your research 
paper^ even if you didn't find any information? Check as many 
as apply . 

a) I I School library 

b) I I Neighborhood public library (Examples: 

c) I I Large regional public library (Examples: 

d) I j coTimuniLy college library 

e) I j Col lege or university library 

f) j JPrlvate libraries, i.e., those belonging to companies, 
•——J research organizations, or special groups. Please specify, 



g) I I Hone or personal library 

h) I I Other , please specify. 
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2. 



Here's the list of libraries again. This time check only those in 
which you got information you used in your pa per . 

a) I I School library 

h) [ I Neighborhood public library (Examples: 
c) I I Laree regional public library (Examples: 



CoTununity college library 

College or university library 

O j [private libraries, i.e., those belonging to companies, 
l_J research organizations, or special groups. Please speci 



pec if y, 



I 1 

g) I { Ho^ie or personal library 

h) I j Other, please specify. 



3. Did the staff of any of the above libraries help you find information? 

I I Yes Q No 

If yes, please specify in which typer of libraries you received help. 



4. Did anyone else, such as a friend or family member help you use 
a library by accompanying you and assisting you there? 

If yes, please specify in which types of libraries you received 
this help. 
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5. Many times friends and family are able to gather information from 
libraries for students. Did so^one use any library for you? 
(In other words, use it for you without you being present.) 




If yes, please specify which types of libraries were used by someone 
else for you. 



b. If there are any specia l ways you gathered information that ycu'd 
like to include in this study pleasfe list them below . For example, 
did you interview people or write for information? Did a directory 
like a telephone directory help? List what you think waf useful 
to you. 
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Ti:ACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
LIBRARIES AND RESEARCH PAPERS 



EXPLANATION: 



In presenting the research assignment to your students that 
resulted in the papers being analyzed in this study obviously 



I. TOPIC SELECTION 

1. Which of the following best describes how a student 
arrived at the selection ot a topic? Pick one . 

a) j I Student had unrestricted choice of subject 
' — ^ area and specific topic. 



o 
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b) □ 

□ 



Student had unrestricted choice of a subject 
area with teacher follow-up and approval on 
specific topic . 

A list of subject areas, or a single subject 
area, was presented within which each student 
selected a specific topic. 

d) [ j A list of specific topics was presented from 
' — ^ which a student selected one. 

e) j I A specific topic was assigned to each student 

f) { [ Other, please specify. 



GUIDANCE IN LOCATING INFORMATION 



1. Below are a list of places students may go to find 
information. Check those you suggest to students. 
Check as many as apply . 

a) ( I School library 

b) Public library 

c) 1 ^ Community college library 

d) College or university library 

e) I I Private libraries, i.e., those belonging to 

companies, research organisations, or special 
groups. Please specify. 



None of the above. 
All of the above. 
Other, please specify. 



2. Below are a list of non- library sources of information. 

Check those you suggest to students. Check as many as apply 

a) [ I Personal interviews to collect information. 

b) I I Writing to or contacting personally individuals 
— organizations, agencies or associations for 

available material. 

C) [ ) Other, please specify. 
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Instruction in library use, i^'necessary , may be provided 
in a variety of ways. Below are a list of possibilities. 
Check as many as apply to the proccdare you followed. 

ft) General classroom instruction given on the 

use of the school library, provided the 
teacher either in the classroom or in tHe 
■ school library. 

Classroom instruction given on the use of 
specific library tools and materials, e.g., 
indexes such as The Readers Guide to Periodic al 
Literature , the card catalog, etc., either in 
the classroom or in the school library, by 
the teacher . 

Arr^tnged with the school librarian to provide 
instruction in the use of library tools and 
materials. 

Accompanied students to a public library and 
provided instruction for them there. (Instruc-' 
tion bj^ the teacher ) 

®^ D Accompanied students to a public library and 
arranged for instruction to be provided b^ a 
member of the library staff . 

O rj . Arranged for student instruction at public 
library, but without teacher . 

g) None of the above. 

I I Other types of instruction or directions 
offered, please specify. 
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m. INTERACTION WITH LIBRARIES AND TEACHING STAFF 

1. Describe your own interaction with libraries in relation 
to your student's research papers by check ing any of the 
following that apply. — 

I A. Interaction with school library * 

LJ Planned with library staff member before 
assignment was given. 

I I Notified library of assignment before assign- 
ment was given. 

I I Sii. HSl notify library of assignment. 

Requested purchase by library of particular 
materials to support student research. 

I i Knew from past experience which topics could 
be researched in the school library. 

Q Arranged for the school library to borrow 
materials for students. 



c 
d 



f 
g 



□ 

Other, please specify. 



B. Interaction with teaching staff 

a) rn Discussed student topics at general staff 
meeting . 



b) 1 I Discussed stud 



ent topics at curriculum meetings 



c) I I Discus:;ed student topics informally with 

teaching staff. 

d) [ [ Other, please specify. 
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C. Interaction with libraries outs:.de school 

a) Discussed assignment and topics with public 
library. 

b) U i Discussed topics vith college or academic 

library, 

scussed topics with other area libraries, 
please specify. 



Accompanied students to other libraries. 
Please specify. 



c) □ Borrowed materials for students personally. 

Loaned my own materials to students, 
g) Other, please specify. 



IV. INTERACTION WITH ORGANI ZATIO.N'S OTHER TtiAN LIBRARIES. 

List belo^v any contacts made with organizations other than 
libraries in relation to the student's research papers. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
BOOR REPORTS 



EXPIANATION: 



This questionnaire is designed to describe how you selected the book 
you used for your book report. It will help us to understand how students 
choose books. Do not put you r name on this ^ques tionnaire. All regtlles 
are confidential . Individual results are not reported to teachers. 



Book us^d: Title 



Author 



1. Vhich of the following alternatives describe the way you selected 
the title of the book you read for this report? Check as pany as 
apply . 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 

f) 
8) 
h) 
t) 
j) 



□ 



Selected the title from a list presented by the teacher* 

Selected the title from a list in the school library. 

Read other books by the same author. 

jot the idea from television or the movies. 

Found book while looking at books in a library 
or bookstore. 

Book suggested by teacher. 

Book suggested by a friend. 

Book suggested by school librarian. 

Book suggested by the librarian of a public library. 

Other, please specify. 
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2. 



Did you Cry any of the following places in locating the book you 
needed for your «ssignmenc? Check as many as you tried, even if 
you didn't find the book you eventually used . 



a) 

b) 
c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

S) 
h) 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



School library 

Neighborhood public library 
Large regional public library 

Coaamnity college library 

College or university library 

ttone or personal library 

Bookstore 

Other y please write in' 



3, Here is the same list of alternatives again. This time ch eck the on e 
in which you actually found the book you're using for this report. 



a) 

b) 
c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

g) 
h) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



School library 

Neighborhood public library 
Large regional public library 

Cotnaranity college library 

College or university library 

Home or personal library 

Bookstore 

Othcr^ please vritc in 
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4, Did the staff o£ any o£ the above places help you find the book 
you selected? 



I I Yes I [ No 

If jnegt please write in belo'^ in which (places) you received help 



5# Did anyone else^ such a^ a friend or family member help you select 
the bo^k you chose by actually going with yon and assisting you in 
picking it? 

If jres, please write in below in which places you received this help 



6» Many times friends and family are able to select books from libraries 
or bookstores for students ♦ Did someone use a library or bookstore 
for you ? (In other words, select a book for you without your being 
present.) 




If yes > please specify which types of libraries (or bookstores) were 
used by someone else for you. 



7. Chock the alternative l^*^Io\/ which describes the binding of the book 
you used for your report. 

a) { I Book had a hard cover. 

b) I I Book was a paperback • 
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TEACHER QUESTIOmiRE 
BOOK REPORT 



EXPLANATION! 



ERIC 



In presenting this particular book report assignment to your students, 
many suitable titles may have been covered. This questionnaire is con- 
cerned only with the selection of a suitable title by a student and 
their use of libraries or other facilities to locate their book. 
All replies will be kept confidential . 



( 



1. Which of the following best describes how a student arrived at 
the selection of a title for his/her book report, pick one . 



□ 



a) I student had unrestricted choice of title. 



Student had unrestricted choice of title w ith 
teacher follov7-up and approval of specific title. 



c) j I An optional list of titles was presented. Students 
I J selected one, or had unrestricted choice of title. 

<1) { ] An optional list of titles was presented. Students 
t 1 selected one, or had unrestricted choice of title 

with teacher follow-up and approval of specific title. 

e) I {A list of specific titles was presented from which a 
•—J student selected one, 

f) I I A specific title was assigned to each student. 

g) 1^ I Other, please specify. 
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Below is a list of places students may go to find books. Check 
those you suggest to students. Check a s many as apply . 



□ 



□ 



School library 

Neighborhood public library (for example: 
Large regional public library (Cor example: 

Contsantty college library 

College or university library 

Home or personal library 

Books tores 

None of the above 

All of the above 

Other, please specify. 



Please briefly describe the purpose of the assignment and attach 
any printed instructions or book lists that were issued to your 
students « 



Teacher School 



Subject taught Grade level of students 

Academic level of students 
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Drexel University 

Scfiool ot Library and Information Science 
Philadelphia, PA 



Dear Llbrariin: 



I am Looking forward to our meeting on 

I thought it mi^ht help us discuss matters if I sent you a copy of the format 
I'll follow, A9 my letter to you indicated this study is concerned with the 
materials used by. high school students in fulfilling assignments calling for 
outside Information resources (non-textbook). My interview with you will pro- 
vide background for the analysis. Of course, the interview wi II be confidential . 
The following is not a questionnaire. It is a tool to assist you in organizing 
your thoughts before our meeting. 

I'd like to beg:n the interview by findin^^, out how you know students 
are seeking materials for assignments. For example; 

WHr'X - before t!ie assi^i^ents ate given 

* at the time the assignments are given 
- after the ass ignments are given 



WHERE - in faculty meetings 

- at curriculum meetings 

* during informal conversations with teachers 

- other? 



HOW - by memo 

- through personal contact with teacliers 
* by students seeking help 

- some other way? 

In ^;eaeral, how many teachers giving assignments calling for non- textbook 
resources, discuss t ho topics and requirements of these assigtiments with you: 
For example: 



KIC 



- all Liu' L(.*achcrs 

- mos t of t lu» teachers 

• more than half of those who make such assignments 

- very few of those who make sue!) assigtiments 

- uon^* o f those who rxiko stich ass i v^nm.* n t s 

I'd liki» to explore in detail the services you offer students and teacliers 
in relation to locatini; intormation for thei>e ans i i.\timenl s . For example: 

riANNM'.D ASSISTANni-: TO Simi^M'S 

- through i t)t rodnc t ion of resources 

- by teaching researrf? skills, i.e., use ot library tools 
for research 

- by pro/idiUiA assistantf witli scUm. tion of spt^fifit 
materia Is 

- by arrafiging to borrow Miaterials t ri>m ofih-r libraries 
for students 

- by sending, students to Specific libraries whert» 
materials can be obtainoii 
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IjOW ASSISTANCE IS OFFERED 

- to groups of students only 

• to individual students only 

- to both groups and individuals as requested 

- to either groups or individuals when assignments are made 

If you had the ideal situation, what do you think the school librarian 
could offer the classroom teacher in the way of assistance in the library for 
students receiving such assignments? 

BE SPECIFIC. 

Wa\T DO YOU THINK IS IDEAL? JOT D0;^7N A FEW IDEAS. 



We both know no situation is ever ideal. In what ways does your 
situation differ from the ideal one you described? 



Mov Jo vou cope with Lliese difloren 
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In the letter I sent yo\i about this interview I mentioned several 
topics l\ like to discuss. One ot these is about your magazine collection. 

In general, how do you select magazines for your collection? 



Do you use a standard list of any sort to select magazine titles? 



How do you decide which magazine titles to keep? 



How long do you keep' magazine backfiles? 



Which indexes are available in your library? 



F leas e give me a 1 is t of your cur re nt ma^ az ine s u b s c r i g^.t i o n s . 



I mentioned in mv letter to you that this study was concerned with books, 
as well as magizines, and their use by students in meeting the requirements of 
their assignments. 

Hu^ do you select books for inclusion In your collection? 



Do you use standard lists? If so, which ones; 



Do you compile or use book report lists for studct)ts? If so^ may 
T h:ive copies of any lists yoii use? 



I Uso menlioiied in my letter Lo you that I would like to discuss buduel 
constraints. vJhii is your yearly luitirrials budi;et? Ami how do voti di/ide it i'^ 
terms of selefiion ot ^>ateri;ils? 
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In assessing student use of libraries one of the factors we ha^e to 
take into consideration is the hours that it is possible for a student to use 
a library* 

Are the hours of the school library the same as those of regularly 
scheduled classes? 



Are the hours shorter than those of regularly scheduled classes? 

\ 

\ 

Are the hours longer than regularly scheduled\classes , e^i;., library 
is open after school hours or before school hoiirs? 



\ 



\ 

Another factor in providing service to students is determining how 
much indiv^idual help librarians should giv/e. Should students be told how to 
find the answer » or should the answer be given to them? 



I'd like to include anything else vou feel is important to an under- 
standing, of how students use library materials in fulfulline. their ass i^nm^^nt s . 
and the school library's role in their pre^parat i on . Perhaps you have a special 
wav of St imu lat i n>', ihe use of matoriais. Or, on the contrary, you may feel f!iis 
is impi>ssible or uan*»cessary in your situatior^, Anv comments are welcome. 
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What else do you feel should be considered in this studyl 



Thank you for Looking this over. I think the interview process will be 
better and quicker with you knowing exactly what will be discussed, I hope 
providing me with a list of your current magazine subscriptions is not an 
imposition.^ 



See you on _ - Again^ -^any thanks I 

Sincerely, 



Jacqueline C. >fancall 
Research Associate 
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ANALYSIS OF STUDENT PAPERS IN TERMS OF MATERIALS REFERENCED 



This printout deals with the student papers In terms of the number , ty^e and age of materials 
referenced. As a general pattern each type or age variable Is dlvld&d into a number of categories. 
The number of student papers Calling into ench category is reported. This approach allows 
examination of the similarity or diversity of student use of materials. 

The printout begins with two general variables - the distribution of the number of references 

per paper and the distribution of incomplete references (i.e., how many papers had specific 

numbers of Incomplete references). This is followed by a group of age variables that deal with 

atudent references in three ways. First, the ages of all references are examined regardless 

of type of item referenced. Next, the age of materials is examined separately for the two cost 

used types of materials - monographs (books) and journals (magazines). The variables used 

to describe age fall into two categories: (1) variables which analyze one date per student 

paper, such as the date of the newest item, the date of the oldest item, and the date of 

the tnltidle item (where •'middle" is the middle of the age range within each paper); and 

(2) a «,ategory of age variables that deals with all dates within each paper. These variables 

(ideatlfled here as "inat?xes") report for each paper the percent of references within a 

certain time span (in this case those within the last five years and those within 

the last ten years). 

^yP^ of materials variables count, by type, the number of references for each paper, 
types of materials Include monographs, journals , government documents and pamphlets, encyclopedias, 
newspapers, and nonprint materials. For each of these types the number of papers referencing 
a particular number of items of the ^Iven type is recorded (also reported is the number of papers 
referencing no items of the given type). 

In examining this data it Is Important to keep in mind the d escriptive nature of this study. 
An evaluation of the patterns of otaterial use depends upon the specific educational goals 
of each assignment . 
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TOTCIT 

Toto^l Re forme Per p.i^er 

Th<f leftTOSt column (Ivibelcd "coUc*') gives the 
tocal nu,^er of references. The next column 
(.VSsolute Kic?quency) Rfvcs the mtr^er of fitudcnl 
Maperfi that had that nun^tr of references. The 
number of p^i^t rs is expressed au a p«-rcent in 
column 3 (Rclntive Frequency). The •idjusted fre- 
quency column mjy be Ignored. The U»t rolurn 
(Cur. Freq) is the cumulative frequencv a 
running sum of the percenrageE in column three 

Inter ; ;>retatian 

The mranixiz of this variable do^^cnds upou the 
0oals of the specific acsientnenc. The best single 
rtun6er to characterise this variable is the r a/^n 
MS*!^t^!l^ nuuber of reference-. -.M by a nythlcTJ^ 

miodie student). A large spread in the nui'^ber 
of Items referenced may indicate u diverse p-oup of 
students or diverse interpretations of the asLiga. 
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INOOMCIT 

Nurher of Incon ^l otc Rcfer« nr< s 
Fer i\ipor 

The number of incompleci* references is niven In coh^nn 
one (Code). The nu.nber of p.iper« with tint nur**. t ot 
incomplece references is given in coKit n two </bsalucc 
Frefj)^ most cises the prcpanderuncc of stud^ntfi 
will fall Ir.to the {jroup w<t1i <ftfro incc ^pl -te rrf<»r- 
eacefi with lew (or none) of the studentii havinj mzirv 
than five inco^nplcte refercnceg in a paper. A refer- 
ence wa« considered incomplete If It was not possible 
to determine the age or typo of oviterict bcinr cited. 
Note that this Is a les6 restrictive i^t^nd^rd than 
requiring full (and correct) bibliographic information. 
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9 CURRDATE 

IMt Cur feat Uate 

F4M eadh paper tha <iat^ ol tho siont rec<^€ rofi^r^Mico 
was recordod* Coiiumi one <ei»icf) i« the dUitef^ Tiic 
ti!eond column iff the mndiet of {Ktpcrs vhicfi fifti! that 
d4t«^ as the MMt cwrrMt it<*nt n^fcrcnctMl. The la«t 
eoluimi (CtMi Frcq) gives the percent of stutlcnt papery 
h4vtftg the nmt eurrcttt 4ate as the d«to 6ho)#a in 
colum one or older ♦ 

VMs^ variiAlo looks at only a single reference from 
each paper and thus mstf tiot bo conipletely rcpx'e* 
sentattvc. High currency is neither good or had 
it nay reflect a concern with report ins t,-^ 
to*date information or it nay simply reflc»ct finding; 
nateriats \ff hroMing current sources* 
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OLDllATr: 
Oldest D.ao 

This variable is sImiUr to V.y^t 0»ritnt Dntc 
(sec abovc^). ror each p^pcr, the rfnto of thc» 
oldf^t Item rtfc-rencod w.ik n torrJod. The List 
column (cum frrq) rf-purt& ti c ptrcout of studrnt 
papc'FS which hod .m oldest rcfcrencn of a given 
date or older. 

The tisc Of old milter inls rny reflect either '^ood 
use of archival roatcrials or in.%p:>ra7rj;sce unc of 
outdated items depending on the specific topic of 
each paper. This data aay he of son.e value in 
taaking collection weeding di^cisions ttincc It indi- 
cates whether older materials are being used 0*1- 
though not which library provided it). 
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Five Year Currency loJrx 

The Five Year Currency Index records the porcont pf 
reforonceo in cnch paper which wcro dated within 
Che lafiC five year«. As *ron in the column "Catc» 
gory lUibtl** papers were divided into C p.roups 
based on the proportion of currc^m mittrinU 
within them. The column labeled "coUc** should be 
Ignored. ''AbtsoluCQ Frrq** ^ivcs the iiu::^cc of stu- 
dents in oaeh'n^^^P' "Relative Frcnumcy" glve^ 
the percent of students in each group. 

An^llysis of articles written by adult scicntifitr* 
and humanists has chown th^^^t sricuilMs. cRpoclally 
those in fields like physics^ blochot ir.try» and 
nedicine have a hl^h proportion of their references 
from within the la&t five years, lit ;»..*;nints (iinn* 
liiihf Hjistory) have a low proportion oi such mater<- 
lals. Social scientists fall between these two 
groups • 
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Ten Ytar Currency livicx 

The Ten \car Currency Index iu &imll.ir to the 
Five Year Currency tn<iex e>;cept that it is 
b^sed on ten ye^rs,. THifi index records the 
pf?rceat of references} in each paper vhich 
were dated within the l.ist ten ypnra. ' As 
seen in the column "C.'»ti {:ory Lnbel" p^ip^rs 
were divided Into ^> groups harcd on the pro- 
portion Of current miter in U within them; ,Thc 
column labeled "code" should he if]:nored, 
**Absolute Freq*' «lve$ the nuts^bcr of students 
in each group. "Relaclve Frequency** gives 
the percent of students in each group* 
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This varinblo records the nuribcr of matio.;r«i[>h» 
(books) cited In each pnper. Column 1 (cpdr) 
id the nuiibcr of Uooks referenced. Coliuitn 2 
(Absolute Frequency) Is tlie nur»il>er of student 
papers which referenced tlMt nu:..^*cr of books. 
The third column (Helativc Frequency) is the 
£rrconc of students referencing that nuniber of 
xaoaOarap!»s . TWc last colu.:ia (C«n; fre*;) ia the 
cumulative percent. Time is, the last colutrui 
gives the percent of students wlio referenced 
the corrcspotnlihg number of books (colunm 
cede) or f rvf>r , 
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Modi an Dnte for Hf>no3r?*^?h ic 

For each scudcnc paper the daterr of nil books rof- 
erencod were cKamincd. The niddl^ dnco {I.e. tli*? 
ducc such chat half the books toivtcticvd wore older 
and haTi wcro newer) w;as sf'lectcU rnd rvcordt'd. 
Column I (code) gives the niddlc dates which wore 
recorded* Oolunm 2 (Absolute Fro^) is the nuir^er of 
papers with thnt vAlue as an agi* for the tr^iddle ^cc 
book. 

(!?otc that because of the use of code 0 (zero) for 
Incomplete references ^ the column **Cuyi Freq** is not 
neeningful for this variable). 
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Flv<* V e/t r_C»rr f'rtcy Tnh'X 

This variable is the s^iipc aa the Pivo Yeiir Cur- 
rency Index discussed ahove» except that it deals 
only with references to books* 

In Rc^neral one would expect that the monoftraphe 
used by students would be older than the Joum.iU, 
(See Pivc and Ten Year Currency ladexea for Journal* 
belo^). This is beeaune of the ocknovled^;cd super** 
iority of Journals as a source of current Infoniiacinu 
hence the expectation th.t many Journal uses should be 
in this (hish currency) role. 
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U<?/26/r9 PACE 2? 



Ten Ycttr C urrrn vy T'ufoK 
f n f I To n f» 5 

This variable is iinllar CO the Five Year 
Oirrency Index Cor nonographs tKCopt that 
It is based 00 Coo years. 
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TOTJii:*L 

Thl» variable records th^^^iibcr of 
. Journals (nugazinor*) cited in e.ieh ^< 
papifc, Colimn 1 (code) is the nusiter 
of journals referenced* Coltunn 2 
soluto Frequency) is the nuivb^cr of siti- 
dint pijpers vhich referenced th»ic number 
of journals. The third colur^ (r.clacive 
. Frcc^ucncy) Is the pyrc>>nt ox siu Jvatfi 
referencing chat nur.iicr oi juurnils. 
Tba fourth column (Adjusted rrc'i) is 
sd\u^^^^ omit in the calcul unions 
th^Uinvber of<<siudent» who referenced 
no jw^nals. Vxo Insc eoluiin (Cura Trcq) 
is the c^jnulatlve percent* Thnt is» the 
last coluiitfi gives the percent of snuiencs 
9 who referenced che correspor^dinj nu»hcr of 

Journals (column 1, code) or f t'..<?r . 

(Note: the sero (0) cacegory in the 
code colum indicotes no use of 
journalfi). 
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^ ^ Ht^dinn O^ t e for Jourml 

•♦•^ for each sfcudenc paper the dates o£ all 

journal^ referenced were exnr^inr^d. The 
^ crlddlf date (i»e, the d:it<* i^MCh that hnll 

the journ.ili* rcfcre:\ccd' wort older .*nU }*al£ 
werfcf newer) vas selected and recorded, Colui.3i 
1 (cQ^le) given the c.iddlc d.it .j vliich Wff 
^•••^ recorded. Column 2 (Abcolutc Frej) i& l^v 

r/j iber of papers with that v*ihio as au c;;\c for 
♦ the nidiUe ap.e Journ.il ^ while colum 3 (Rel^* 

tive Fru'^) gives the percent-i^e of papers 
'•'•^ with Chat value as an age for the niddle age 

Journal. This column also Dhows the per- 
centa|;o of papers in which no journals were 
used (Code 1). Colurrn 4 (Adjusted Frerj) 
shows percentages calculated only on those 
papers that used Journals. 

» , (Koce that because of the use of code 0 C::ero) 

for incoi;«plcte references, the column "Cum 
Freq*' Is not meanin^jful for this variable.) 
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Five Yt'-^r Ci^ rr * it ry In^t»'K 
for JnuriMlfi 

This variable Is the &atne o& the livu year 
ciirrcncy indcK didcu&s^cd above, exc<*i>t 
that It pertains solely to rirf^^ren.c.S to _ 
Journals (cvisaf ines) • 

In |*cncral one would expect Journa} rrC* 
erences to be f »orc current' tnan refer* aces 
to inonographs. This is due to the ackiiow- 
ledsied superiority oC journals for curircnt 
inConnation. 
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Ten Vc »i id'-'Z/i'-y y tndox 
for Jourii'ts 

The Ten Year Currency InJox for Jpurmls la MUr 
To the Five Voar Currency IndcK for Journals except 
that it Is based on ten years. 
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Cit.itions v^ ri - <tt r->^\^: ..^r e 
or l'ar"phl«'ts 7 ' ' 

?or tach pajKsr ttrtj miafijor of rcCcrnictft to Bovoriua,?o« 
-:it'i.«ats or |>.-u.p;i|ee9 w f. eountc^. The nu-Jxr of 
reffertnccs to such materials u tuu^ in eoluan-1 
'co<J«>. Coluca 2 (iib80lut4» Frif4> Hun U.e wai»cr 
0. pipftrs With that nuober of refprtrtcr* to tho^ types 
0. sateri«l». Th« third eoluaa <Sc|jiiv<. i>>re>{tiimey) 
U the iM'rcpnt of papers referencing that mmb&r o£ 
$97crrK»n« do(hin»<fnt8 or pan^dtli't*. tke laBt i»lvm 
'.-a rreq) is «h« porecnt of jupon r«!f«ren«ina that 
r..iser of itemt or fevcjr . 
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C itations t» riicy i?1o|.T Jir.H . 

Fif each pa|>cr the nunbcr of eieocioms to eocy- 
c\9pcdUa vas eouaeed (separate ali»lwUttlc ontrics 
Iz the same pdtclon of a ti>arttcular encyclopcdta 
cicla wore Mtutced a» « ftlncle use). 
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CtCatioh s to ?rpvnp .' '{ ifrg 

- if t.icl» paper (.be Bucbcr of cU.«tiaiMt Co m-wspapcrs 
-iS CO- nted (note — thljr count iU mt diffcrerttiato 
ie:-'t.en ncwfipapers in normal fom ottd tbotP on micro- 

' 

-:^:\r-n I icodc) is the number of rcfen-ncrs t0mw«* 
j.;?-rs in a stiKJcnt paper, Coltinn 2 (.^b&olucc Frc.|) 
u the ftufrier of 8€ua«nt papers refercncins that num* 
s^^r of acw«papers« 

7:^0 reifiaining coluoms ar^i- interpreted a^ <n Citations 
to Coverooertt I>oeum<mte or Paiapltleta above* 
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■ ■ mux 

citations t o .Ms^itxt 

J;r eoeh p,«jH?r ttic tm^^ilvur of r^fercn^i*^ to. 

rti^^fiiic66 141 »octi matorlfils is listed in 
ct'.-i^ 1 (code)* Caiun;n 2 (/»b:*0lut<f FlfC't) 
lists eha nu:^er of p^f^tt^ vlth tU.it nw^^b^er 

r^ferenet^s to fiiio^te typc% of ^.^tcriAU* 
Tr* third eolt£2m ($<'lativ«? rr^HjUf^ny) i>. 

cf n;M^rJlnt itcaw. Th« last colun^ti <Citto Frcti) 
is the fiereenfE of p^srparo roCeMncius that 
£H»Cddr of ItfisBt or favi»r , 

(?5re: **5amprtiit^ ti»eltt«c4 incervicvrs) « 
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ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY FACILITIES USED 



Thin priatouC contains the analysis of student use of library 
laeiUties. The variables are arranged in three groups: (I) 
li»e of various types of libraries to locate information; (2) 
library sources of information found ; and (3) a group of 
variables indicating the type of help given students and in 
which libraries it was provided. 

Croup One; Use Variables 

The first group of variables are measurements of the "use" of 
various facilities.— beginning with the number of students 
who used the school library in their search for assignmont- 
related information. Subsequent "use" variables measure student 
use of neighborhood public libraries, regional public libraries, 
community college libraries, college or university libraries, 
and home library collections. An analysis of the total number 
of libraries used (i.e., tried) by students follows the individual 
type-of-library "use" variables. 

Croup Two: Information Found Variables 

,lV«»e variaolcs represent the libraries In which students reported 
they found information for their papers. These libraries are 
In the same order as those for libraries tried ("use" variables). 

Croiy Three: Help Variables 

Ane three "help" variables presented show the number of students 
receiving assistance from library staff; the nurrJ>er receiving 
help in a library from family or friends who accompanied them; 
and the number of students who had others (l,e.» surrogates) 
use a library for them. 
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09/a^/T% PACE 3 



USB 1 
Uycd School Library 

Reading 

The Icfciaogc column (labeled "code") ifidic«teR 
Che response given by students. '^Ko** Imlicfitt^s 
no US0 of Che. .school library; •»yo»" ifidicatcc 
use. The next column (Absolute Frequency) 
gives the number of students vho ^ndicaced no 
use and the nunO^er irfio indicated use. The nun»- 
bcr of students In either of these catep.orlt^f? 
is expressed as a percent in colut»n 3. (n^Uiiv^ 
Frequency), The <\d Justed Frequemy column uwy be 
ignored. The last colunn (Cum preq) muy also be 
ignored • 

Inte rpretation 

This variable indicates the nuiober of Ktudonts vho 
cried to locate information for their rfinii-nuvors 
in the school library. 

Nocet This study did not prasure the reasons that 
students nsy hove used ^r not used their school 
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USE 2 

R eading 

Se C^-^^-i-^ ""dc") mulct.., 

«ne rc'Spdnse given by Rtudenta ' iktft' *.,fi 

Jll" The nfxc colufc^ (Ahcolute 

cat;.orJ:«";f " Ji,":;'""" ^^^^^^^ • 

^•••.m.ui^lCB IB expressed as a acrrr.nf 4« « 

IKel.uiye Fnsiucncy). The adjusted frfuumrv ,„i 
cviy be Ifinorcd. The last colum Jp.^ 
also be ignored. ^"^^ 

Interprecatlon 

crjtu CO loc.no Infomutlon for their 
*ssis.^.ent« in the nclehborhood publlTlLr.o-. 
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USE 3 

Tr^c Icltmojst colann (lnbi*lc^d "code") inUlc.itca> 
tr? rcf^pouuc \\ivcn by ctuJcntc. "No" JntlJcatoc 

ur;i: of Vtc lar^xc regional pttbllc library; 
*y«'&*» fn4ic*it<'a ttac. The next coluw (Absoh te 
Frc^ufucy) iUv*?tt the nuubcT of siudcnts who 
J^^idted no use and the number who IntlicaLcd 
uiv>. The nuni>er of sCudoacs In clLher of the4,c 
c6r**r>nriea in r;xprc30cd a percent In colyr n i 
(Relative Frequency). Vhc- Adjusted Tre^uoacy 
Col^mii runy be l|^;uoiTd. The last colmon (Caw 
rrci) my also bo ignored. 

Tny^rprf cation 

This variable indicates the nuinber of students; 
w.iO tr l**d to locace inform/ition for cheir /»ssj|;n» 
tents in the Urge recional public library. 



SPSS a«iCH svaiCi^ 
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USE 12 

This variable accounts for public tlhr^ry 
v$c <»f nny typ(& ci titer »i nci ghUorhoovi 
u'ibl ic libraiy or a larj;e vni^iouil f:iciHty. 
iniii cowMnc'^ tl*(- iafomi.icioa lor two pubHc 

F!tv n ij 

The Iv'fCino^t; column (labeled '*coJc") iivlic»4tcs the 
ri'Sfr.^cc p,ivcn by students; "IJa" indlc^Uc;. no use 
ct & puDlic libnlry; "yt^R ' ludicates use. Im. next 
colena (Absolute Trciiuency) gives cbe itu^jber of 
*^ti-,1c^ts who Indicated no u&e and the nuMher who 
inJiCMteJ us<». The nuinher of students in either 
:*t tl;r5ie cate^.orier. is exprea<;ed .is a percent i»t 
wOlii I 3 (Relative Frecjuciicy) • Tlie ^rdjunted ire* 
cuc.^cy eolu.)m r.uy be ij^nored. The lact coluntn (Cu&i ' 
. li'^) m.iy rtlso be i^;uored» 

liurrprr toticn 

7 his Vfirl.ibln indicates the nun»her of students 
tried to liKraCe iuforinatiOh for their aafiign:7:cntc 
an a puhl ic library. 
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USE 4 

l!a«"d n Con^.iunlly 'CoUc<;c Library 

The l<'ftTO5t colun^n (l^ibolod "code'*) IndJcatcs 
the rcr.ponse given fay students. "j;o^' indicates 
no ur.e of a ccr.inunlty college library; **y<?^" 
Indira tcs use. The nexc cohitnu (Absolut** Frc- 
quenc, ) ;;lves the mcnlicr ol ntudonta wlio indicjc^^d 
no u:;^ nml the nunber who indicated us^l „ Tho nu' '.#cr 
p£ ii^tudcnts in cither o£ these c^tcsoric.. iu c>ipxviii.od 
rts :i i?frcciit in coluvn 3 (Kf'lativ<> Froquvncy), Vhr? 
Adju:»t«:d Fi**2quency coliunn mc'y ho ignored. The )atit 
column (Cuia Fro%]) muy also be ii];norcd« 

This variable tndic^^tcs the nunibcr of r. tudontc 
wlio tried to locate inforn^ittion for their 
iiflslf.nntcnts in A co. inunlty college librazy. 
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USS 5 

Uf^ d Collcptf or University Library \ 
reading 

Tne lclt.niQ&t columa (labeled •'code*') indic.icicfit 
tho response uiven by f(tudcnti>. "No" in'iieat^'S 
nc^ use of a» college or university library; **yQ&'* 
inJicatetj use* Tlie nexc colur4\ (Absolute Frt'quency) 
gives the nuoiber of fi^tudents who indicaccd no ut:e 
and the nun^bftr who indicated use. The nuriber of 
students in either of these categories is expressed 
as a percent in column 3 (Relative Fresucncy}* The 
adjusted frequency column »ay be ignored • Tlic Isirt 
celutaa (Cun Freq) mjy also be iguored* 

Inrerprett^ fion 

This variable indicates the nuiuber of stiufcntc 
vhe tried to locate in for tnut ion for their ^uiii^t\* 
Dents, in a college or university library. 
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USE 8 
Used o How Library 

The leftmosc colnuai (UhcJcd "<:d<]<;'*) Imllc^tcc 
the rcsjjoii&c iiiviu hy /jcudentu, iuUc.ilcn 
nc* ufTo of A hc^Mv Ubr«ty; ^'y^^r'* intiic*u<'fi uf*e. 
The next coluinu (Absotuie nv.|Wvncy) i;ivo& the . 
n wiSti- of Mudc its who ImlJc.^tc*: no usr und 
the »iii4brr vht> indicattC Uiit, nur-hcr of studciUs 

in cithf?r of thecc Cutc^prie:* is c^prcsned a 
p,^rri;/t fa Colujun 3 (Relative* FriH{ujncy) . iTio 
iicljictvd frequency colvusn may bo ignomJ, xho 
l^st column (Cum Froci) may :kluo be l£;u:»;ed. 

Iniri'p ivt^icion 

Tills variable indictxon the nu'rlicr of stiicteata 
who tried to locate infoniation for their 
assi^;aneius In a hon.c library. 

Clearly Che hopte collection rfprc*f:cnts o 
different situ^alon than do libr**ry col lections. 
Tne bofTic collection is more nccnf;:,lblc> tore 
limited and selected with leiiK attentio«4 to 
k;>ecific curricular needs. Ort the other h.md, 
he.ivy vs^ of this source would indicate that 
its effect cannot be ignor&o. 
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USE II 

Toial IJbr*iri^fi Used 

lnf& variable provitl^c coune of the tucil 
nu-i>cr of libraries u«cd by indivtifurtl stu- 
dtiitc ia their search for Infonaatlon. 

ffiidfiifj 

*:ic. Icicffiost column {Icholrd "code"; inajr.it.i-& 
tNa nur^^Pr oi libraries used, 'ihit n.yr co\u:.n 

Vtcfi) ijiv*>3 thfi nuitiber of siudonnfc 
wha uucd that nuruJi^r of Hbr0rics. Tac thixd 
coluefln (Aelativft i-rtq) expr#»ijiBe« thi* iii:r6or of 
ttutleuts at; a jiisrccntacc. The Adjusted Frt^q 
coluna can be i|:norcd. The last colu:4i <Cua 
ircj> in the rmtiulativo frequency — a runnln*^ 
SUM of the pcrcentagLii in column three • 

T ltiernrctat ion 

lais viiri.ible provide© &n indication of is3fo 
>tt»icntft» wiUinr.ness co uautch for iafoie^dtioji 
in a variety of facilities. 
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Foatid InforitvittOfi In tlig Schck?! Llbrftrv 

Th^si variable* wtt be exnmincd In eon jut^ctf on vUh 
U^«>d School tibrary v^ri-ible iibovcf, ainco only 
th<>de i^tuUcnCS vho Answered "yes*' to iiftcJ could 
possibly answer ••yiV co found intorwtloii In the 
«ch30l library. The only i^vnlnglul way to intcr|>r*'r 
thia v-^iobl^ to coft^jiar^ tlH^^tMtrrr 4n the 
AbfOluCc Fi:e4ueocy column who reftpondt»d •'ye*** uiih 
ch»» corrcirpundlni, nuAiber of "ye«»* Answers in tte 
AlTolute Frciiuency Cor the UficJ School Mbraty v.iri«ib} 
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XNF 2 

Foun U Inform yt on In tho lh*U.\ihathood 
PuUTic Library 

I..is variable masc oa ousmincd in conjunctioa 
with toe y.C:4 Koishfiorhood fi^llc Library 
variable aUovc» since pnly thosa ctuUoiU* who 
Att^wficd **yi!ft** W uficd eauld possibly annwF'f 

10 Cound tufomirion In the nclpjiborh«^c«i 
public Ubriity^ The only nHfanlngCul w*ty to 
interpret this variable 1* to compare the m«»^^Qr 
In the AbfiOluto Frequency Cohnm who m?pi»nd/<l 
•yes" with the corrc2pt>ndxn|; miinbcr of 'yen*' 
answers in the AbMlute Irvci^vncy £or tho Used 
NelghSorbooi Public Library variable. 
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INF 3 

Totind lafo r n-fti on in the Hr^^ion^l 
Public Ubr.irv 

Thifi variable mui»t be eKaminr^J in conjunffcion 
'^^ith the URcid Urglonal Publit Libtaty variable 
-bovo, fitince only tho«;» fitiktcnts vho nn&wcr.cd 
ycfi** to «$cd could possible m^wr ♦•y^a" to 
ioxmd informadoa in the rc|*{onAl jiubUc librurv, 
:hc only oeaniugCul way to inccrpcct th!« 
variable is to conpare the nutabcr in the Abnolufc 
Trcqucncy coluttMi vho responded •*yes" vitti the eoi»- 
rctfpon4ins micher of ••yefi" Ainvers In tbe Abfoluto 
rrcqucaey for the Used Roj;loiul Public Library v/iriiible. 
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ItJF 12 

?qwi InfomiCton in a Public Ltbrnry 

Tnis vari^iblo must be exnxui'nca in conjunction 
villi Che Used a public Library varlnSlc ^hovi^t, 
since only rhosr liCudcnts who i*nKw«n«d "y^^s" 
€0 used could {Kififiibl^ aurwi:r ^'y<^*" found 
inforsiatlon in o public libmry. The oaly 
r.5a:\lttgful way Co Interpret this v»ftix3l>lc is to 
CO. .'^arc the number in the Absolute Frc^iueucy 
colj.inn vho ro*?pondcd "ye?;" with the corresponding: 
nu;hcr of **ycfl" answcro in the Abrvolnte frequency 
for the Used a Public Library variable. 
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round _Iiy;oi mitjon, n Co^ffi!t^n^fcv 

vith the VU'd a C««c„ity college l,|la.iry 
varlnbU abo.... «fnec only tho,u. ,tLl2Z who 

The only «.^.i«l»,ful way co Interpret chL var U?" 

,. ^ «"PVt.rc In the Ahwlucc Trl'iuc^wv 
tor the U«e4 a vcmmnlty CclK^fic Llbr;:^ MSJ. 
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IlIF 5 

rotntd ^Infonn/ttion In n C qIIcsc c ^t 
University tlhr/try 

This variable ruist be cx.-ujiined in co.ijunction with 
the Ufivd 4 Collcf^c or Ufiivcrcity Library v^^rL^blo 
*"bovc, filn*!t> c*{ily those ^tUiU'nvfi v!kO 4*rk»^4 iv-<l *'y^*^* 
to us«:<l couHVetSh^AUle^^fi-JVi^r **yun** to found inlu:'ni.«« 
tie:* in ja co)Uga or uitiv^Tftlry Ub»v.ry. liu- owJy 
r e';'*£i.,;ful w.'.y to lrttor|»vt»t this vAVi.ibId is tc cr**4- 
P'«rc» the nuitbcr in the /il*«;oluto t*rcqucncy Column vho 
rce,»rni'lrj ••yts" vfth ehc corrcnpoiidli;; ntirbcr «-I ' 
ancW-fR in ih<* Absolute Frequency for the UfioJ n 
CellcTge or Dnlvcroity Library vnrltiblc. 
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X«F 8 

Fciind Inform tlon. i n thcr Uor.<* LiUr^tty 

T^is v.iri«bl& must ba cnumlni^d in conJu«ict£on with 
t VfTcd chci Hom** Library variable 4:Uovo, 5iH*t' only 
t^ftso studiTita who /msw<>ri4 **yc&** to u«^U c^tiild i^os* 
&;:^ly rinrjw^.-r ''yt'sV to fecund infasr)^ii.ioA in ch** hv-.e 
libr::r/. The only mMningful V-V to inccrprut thic 
vrrJnblf i& to conparc the iiuiiicr in the <AU^t>iutc Fr^^- 
^jUf-ncy colunm who rcsponJcd "ye;.'* with the rr*f^c^p indlr. 
n ;vbcr of ''yrft" dn£;vcr4 in Che A:i;.clute f rv-iur^'.cy for 
C'r,4? i:;.cd Lite llon^ Library variable* 
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INT II 

Totffl tibrnrlos in lililch Trtfomatieti 
i/os Found 

Tnis variable provides a count of the total 
n'r;iier of librarit'^i in which infona^tion wat 
fountl by «tudents. 

The Irftiwost eolunut (^ibelrdi *Vodo') lndic.ite« 
cht* mti:i>er of lihrarlca in which infoiir ii itrn 
vjfi iound* The next columa (/Ji-^olutc* i 
|^iv«*f3 Uic nutrJicr o£ r^tuJcnt^ who {ouni iuiuit:n* 
tioa in that nuinb^r of libraric*fi« The tUird 
column (nelutivi* Kri»*i) ^xpn^asco Ut<^ iiur*i>**r of 
ilutlentt ae a percent ^gc. tixe AUjuct^'rl frcq 
cohinm cmi bo ip,a<;>ri:d« Thc^ l^i^t co\um4% {i^ m 
Fri? ,) I/* the cu<nulativc fjccqu^acy a'taauin^; 
su;:! of the pcrcenl«v.iftf in coluiut three. 
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Hc*1o hy L tbtvtry Sr.iff 
This variable indicatf?6 die nuw'x^r 

the tyi>e of library in i.hich ttii» 

h<^lp wts rfcciv<-4, Oalv ths^.i^ libririo* 

ar^* jncliulr^U in tlu? lisi:|rti>. 

!.,itorc cohi.*mi Oitc (rccit ) . Ct»li:. i:i two 
r»-.^JCia;'. help ill n ]iavt<iul.*r un^ ntf.ory 
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HELP 2 

Tr.U v.irt*Tfilc indlcdt^t ihe nutdbrr of seudcutc 
wvo ri|»»rtfHt i^ci^f vinr, Uc^lp £mm a fawlly mt-m^ 
b r or it fcicnd fey tlic tyj^j of llbr.ny in i/!ilch 
t-Au help va$ rccc^tvcJ. duly those libraries 

I whlrh iitoJeats r<^porU*tl surfi h^ln arc ir^cJuUifd 

II tha listing. 

J .;)Ore Coluion On^ (Co<lc'), CmJu0« two (coont) inCl^ 
citc4 thv nui»ibcr of atudcntfi rcpoteliv: help In a 
Particular rw category, ig«iore the la&t tvo y 
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HELP 1 

Ltbrnry «»ed ^v^SjtttM^^ 

Taia variable indicat^f. tho nur^bf r of 
^twleots vho ri^onrd r<*e^iviiH» L&lp by 

library lor them. Only tl^o&c- llt^r^tlcs 
v*ief» «rtKtf*ntA revolt***! v«»rii uf;ctf l>y 4 
% f.jrrc^ate f^cii^rchtir are ificludisX in the 
listing. 

f ^'idittr; 

le^aorc Calumti One (Codii) , CpYumn tvt> 
(ccTuot) indicates tbv- number of ctud^-i^tsi 
roport ins .help in a patticijlnr rtii/ caif i;ory 
Uiore the last two columns « 
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